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anadian Retail Sales 


Continued Climb in °44 


HE UPWARD TREND in the dollar 
volume of retail sales in Canada 
continued on a slightly steeper grade 
through 1944, and the average annual 
index of 172.8 showed an 8-percent rise 
as compared with 1943 for the selected 
trades surveyed by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics (1935-1939= 100). Evidence 
is thus presented that the limiting effects 
of commodity shortages, rationing, style 
simplifications, credit restrictions, cur- 
tailment in shopping hours, and tremen- 
dous sales of war bonds have been coun- 
teracted by the overwhelming influence 
of an increased desire to purchase goods, 
engendered by a rising purchasing power. 
Gains in retail sales were widespread, 
but the greatest average increase (11 per- 
cent as compared with 1943) was shown 
for the Prairie Provinces, where better 
prices for grains and animal products 
prevailed. Retail sales averaged 9 per- 
cent higher in the Maritime Provinces, 
7 percent in Quebec and Ontario, and 8 
percent in British Columbia. In most 
regions of the country all trades, except 
the radio and electrical groups, recorded 
increases. 


Sales-Aid Division Abolished 


The prosperous position of retail trade 
is further reflected in the abolishment at 
the close of 1944 of the Management 
Service Division of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. This Division was 
created to study the position of retail 
trades under wartime conditions, and to 
find and publicize means by which those 
trades might continue to operate success- 
fully and profitably in compliance with 
wartime controls. Because failures with- 
in the ranks of retail stores have virtually 
ceased to exist, the need to continue the 
functions of the Division disappeared. 

The 8-percent increase recorded in the 
comparison of annual sales between 1943 
and 1944 is significant in that it exceeds 
the increase of 5 percent which took 
place between 1942 and 1943. The Bu- 
reau of Statistics, however, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that these results reflect 
only the average experience for the 14 
trades included in their survey. They 
are not necessarily representative of the 
trend in the level of retail purchasing as 
a whole, having regard to those trades 
whose experiences are not reflected in the 
general index. In particular, the ab- 
sence of data for the various branches of 
the automotive trade is a factor which 
should be considered when interpreting 
the results shown in the report. In the 
automotive-trade group, for example, 


By Davi Fetiman, British Empire 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


mounting repair needs to keep old cars 
in running order resulted in a reported 
rise of 25 percent in equipment sales in 
1944 as compared with 1943. 


Luxury-Item Sales Rose 


With more money in their pockets, 
Canadians turned to the purchase of lux- 
ury items. As a result, jewelry-store 
sales averaged 13.5 percent more in 1944 
than in 1943. This was the most pro- 
nounced rise in sales of all the retail 
trades recorded by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, and occurred despite a 25- 
percent Federal sales tax which has been 
in effect since June 1942. With the re- 
moval of Government restrictions in No- 
vember 1944 on the manufacture of pre- 
viously banned lines, the trend for 1945 is 
expected to continue upward. 

A 10-percent increase in furniture- 
store sales in 1944 as compared with 
1943 was also evident. This followed a 
decline of 7 percent in the 1942-43 com- 
parison, and possibly may be considered 
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as evidence of buying by people of for- 
merly meager means. Drug sales also 
increased 8 percent in 1944. 


Trend in Hardware Trades 


The hardware-store sales index 
reached a peak of 192.9 percent in Feb- 
ruary, dropped to 148.5 in May, but re- 
covered to 177.3 in December. The av- 
erage of 168.8 in 1944 was 13.1 percent 
more than that in 1943. This increase 
is in contrast to the downward trend in 
hardware-store business that had pre- 
viously been evident; sales for 1943 were 
2 percent less than those in 1942. 

The rise in hardware sales during 1944 
may be attributed to a gradual return 
to the market of a wide range of metal 
articles for civilian use. It may also be 
attributed, according to some reports, to 
the fact that hardware dealers have been 
successful in obtaining replacement lines 
for their customers. (A similar recov- 
ery from 1943 to 1944 is noticed in con- 
nection with hardware sales in the 
United States.) 

Notwithstanding the Dominion-Gov- 
ernment authorization for the produc- 
tion of 33,100 electric washing machines 
and for the unlimited production of 
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electric rangettes and electric cooking 
plates, sales in Canadian stores special- 
izing in household apparatus and radios 
declined 4 percent in 1944 from the 1943 
level. 


Shoe Business at High Level 


Shoe sales in 1944 underwent the char- 
acteristic seasonal pattern, but the fluc- 
tuations were not as violent as the one 
which occurred in the early part of 1943 
when a shoe-rationing scare swept Can- 
ada. The maximum index for 1944 of 
191.3, which was reached in November, 
was less than the maximum of 221.7 in 
February 1943. The average for 1944 
was 172.3, an increase of 6 percent from 
the preceding year. The low point in 
sales of shoes in recent years was 
reached in November 1938 when the 
index was 81. Since that time the gen- 
eral trend has been upward, although 
many Canadians are in the armed forces 
and their shoe requirements are met by 
the Government. Despite the earlier 
scare, shoes have not yet been rationed 
in the Dominion. 

Retail sales of men’s clothing have 
also remained high during the war years, 
notwithstanding intermittent clothing 
shortages, style simplifications, and the 
fact that thousands of men in uniform 
no longer need to purchase civilian 
clothes. Sales in 1944 were 7 percent 
more than in 1943. Family clothing- 
store sales aiso rose 7 percent in 1944, 
and sales of women’s clothes increased 8 
percent. 


Food Expenditures Increased 


Canadian Department of Agriculture 
statistics which indicate that Canadians 
are consuming more food during war 
years than they did during peacetime 
receive strong support from the steady 
rise in the sales index of retail food 
stores. The index for 1944 was 6 per- 
cent more than that in 1943; in the latter 
year it was 5 percent more than in 1942. 
Restaurants have also increased their 
sales, although the 7 percent increase in 
1944 as compared with 1943 was less than 
the 20 percent increase in 1943 as com- 
pared with 1942. 


Dollar Value of Retail Sales 


The foregoing indexes of retail trade 
are based on dollar values and therefore 
do not reflect actual changes in volume. 
However, retail prices have been subject 
to control by the price ceilings of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

Evidence of this stabilizing influence 
can be seen from a comparison of the 
index of retail prices of commodities 
making up the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics cost-of-living index during the 
period before price control measures 
were put into effect with the index in the 
period after these controls were im- 
posed. In the pre-control period the 
index rose from 100 in August 1939 to 
120.1 on October 1, 1941. By contrast, 
the index increased only 5.8 percent 
during the period from October 1, 1941, 
to December 1, 1944. A high point of 
125.9 was reached in November and 
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December of 1943, after which the index 
declined to 124.7 by December 1, 1944. 

The latest available figures showing 
retail sales in terms of dollars are those 
obtained as a result of the 1941 census. 
It is possible, however, to arrive at an 
estimate of the dollar value of retail 
sales in 1944 by comparing the retail 
indexes of that year with those of 1941. 
For example, the index of general sales 
in 1941 stood at 135.8 and the actual 
retail value of these sales was $3,440,- 
902,000. On this basis the 1944 index of 
172.8 should represent a general retail 
sales value of approximately $4,394,- 
000,000. By using similar methods of 
comparison, the following estimates 
were secured for the various trade groups 
heretofore considered: 


Value of Retail Sales in Canada 


[In thousands of Canadian dollars] 


| 
|} 1941 | 1944 








Trade group (census) | (estimate) 

General sales 3, 440, 902 4, 394, 000 
Jewelry 38, 454 39, 492 
Furniture 64, 057 59, 951 
Drug stores - _- 101, 027 121, 491 
Hardware. 73, 143 90, 055 
Household apparatus and 

radios 54, 300 37, 664 
Shoes - 44, 037 54, 004 
Men’s clothing 79, 874 79, 421 
Family clothing 73, 779 100, 229 
Women’s clothing 97, 522 116, 265 

ood : 786, 180 1,006, 721 
Restaurants - 131, 181 201, 719 

NoTE.—Population in 1941 was 11,506,655; in 1943, 
11,812,000. 

Credit Sales Decline 


The credit restrictions mentioned at 
the beginning of this article have been 
in effect since October 1941, just prior to 
the imposition of the over-all price ceil- 
ing. The rising index of retail sales, 
however, may serve to dispute their ef- 
fectiveness. Nevertheless, the conten- 
tion is that they have served as a brake 
on the civilian demand for goods. Sales 
might have advanced still more in the 
absence of such controls. 

While the total volume of Canadian 
retail sales has increased, a definite de- 
cline occurred in the percentage of these 
sales which were made on the install- 
ment plan. This decline is due not only 
to the higher level of consumer income, 
which stimulated both the settlement of 
outstanding accounts and the payment 
of cash for current purchases, but also 
in large part to the result of credit re- 
strictions. A recent analysis of the sales 
of 662 clothing, fur, jewelry, furniture, 
and department stores during the period 
January—June 1941 and January—June 
1944 revealed that 68.9 percent of the 
sales made in 1944 were cash sales as 
compared with 58.8 percent for 1941. 
The percentage of installment sales de- 
clined from 23.1 in 1941 to 11.3 in 1944. 
Charge-account sales, however, showed 
a slight increase from 18.1 percent in 
1941 to 18.6 percent in 1944. 

Credit controls have been amended 
from time to time, but in general they 
are similar to those in effect in the United 
States. They require a down payment of 
one-third in cash on credit purchases of 
almost all consumer goods, and payment 
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of the balance in from 6 to 15 months, de- 
pending on the type of article and the 
amount financed. Charge accounts must 
be paid within 1 month after the end of 
the month in which the purchases were 
made. Credit advertising is under con- 
trol, and no credit information is per- 
mitted in advertising except for the words 
“terms in accordance with Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board regulations.” 
No person may advertise that he wil] 
allow a stated amount or percentage in 
cash or in credit for a trade-in on the 
purchase of any commodity. 

The controls do not prevent emer- 
gency sales on credit of food, milk, fuel, 
or drugs if such sales are necessary to 
alleviate or prevent hardship. Special] 
credit consideration also is given to 
farmers, fishermen, prospectors, hunt- 
ers, or trappers who ordinarily receive 
most of their income in one season of 
the year. 


Credit Controls Continued 


Indications are that the Canadian 
Government intends to continue the 
present credit controls. The reasons pre- 
sented are (1) that a relaxation of the 
controls would run directly counter to 
the Government’s appeals to reduce 
spending and to purchase Victory bonds; 
(2) that shortages of goods normally 
bought on credit still prevail and, since 
this demand is already enlarged by de- 
ferred need and accumulated savings, it 
would only be aggravated by any con- 
siderable extension of consumer credit 
terms; and (3) that consumer liquidity 
is still high and credit limitations work 
no great hardship on consumers. 


New Selling Outlets Banned 


In addition to consumer credit restric- 
tions, Canadian retail business establish- 
ments have been placed under other 
types of control. A particularly inter- 
esting control, which may have contrib- 
uted toward strengthening the position 
of established concerns, was issued in 
November 1942, prohibiting creation of 
new selling outlets, stocking of lines of 
goods not already handled, and removal 
to larger premises except under permit. 

By May 1944 the easing of the war- 
time pressure on supplies in Canada 
made it possible for the Government to 
relax some of its restrictions respecting 
the commencement, acquisition, and ex- 
pansion of businesses. Since that time 
existing enterprises have been able to 
change ownership, acquire additional 
floor space, or move to other premises 
without the necessity of obtaining a 
permit from the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. However, permits are still 
required for the establishment of a new 
business or for changes in the classes 
and kinds of goods and services offered. 
When such permits are granted, new en- 
trants into business are not entitled to 
any share of scarce goods. These com- 
modities are distributed only to enter- 
prises that made purchases in 1941. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
established the foregoing controls so as 
to maintain in trade and commerce the 
stability of persons faced with difficult 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Fish-Liver VITAMINS— 
Canada and Newfoundland 


ITHIN A PERIOD of 10 years the 

total take of fish livers in British 
Columbia, the most important Canadian 
fishery from the standpoint of value, in- 
creased 2345 times—in 1933, 280,000 
pounds of fish livers were landed, and in 
1943, 6,600,000 pounds. Canada’s east- 
ern fisheries have recorded similar ex- 
pansion. Fishermen used to toss livers 
overboard as worthless; now a captain 
and his crew can make $20,000 gross 
from the livers alone of one exceptionally 
large catch of fish. The secret? Fish- 
liver oils have been found to be the rich- 
est source of that necessary nutritional 
element, vitamin A, and to contain, as 
well, substantial amounts of vitamin D. 


Canada Develops Industry 


Even more important, wartime trade 
dislocations obliged Canada to develop 
a vitamin-oil industry. An importer of 
large quantities of vitamin oil before 1940, 
Canada was suddenly cut off from its 
principal source, Norway, by the Nazi 
invasion of that country. Furthermore, 
when Great Britain, likewise a pre-war 
importer of these products, particularly 
from Norway (in addition to being an ex- 
tensive producer), was faced with a 
shortage of vitamins, so essential for 
both its military and civilian populations, 
Canada became the logical “arsenal for 
vitamins.” 

Cod-liver oil, the oldest stand-by 
among vitamin-bearing fish oils, has 
been used as a general tonic by many 
generations of fisherfolk in Norway, Ice- 
land, and Greenland. Its use by other 
nationalities, stimulated by modern med- 
ical studies of vitamin content, dates 
from the years of World War I. 

Canada’s normal pre-war consumption 
of medicinal cod-liver oil amounted to 
about 150,000 imperial gallons a year, of 
which in 1938, for example, only about 
60,000 were manufactured domestically. 
Most medicinal oil from codfish was ob- 
tained at reasonable prices from the well- 
established cod-liver-oil industries of 
Norway, Great Britain, and Newfound- 
land, but from 300,000 to 500,000 imperial 
gallons could have been produced an- 
nually in Canada, according to some au- 
thorities, if modern techniques of pres- 
ervation of the livers and production of 
the oil had been employed. However, 
wartime production of cod-liver oil has 
increased to such an extent that in 1942 
Canada processed approximately 400,000 
imperial gallons, most of it medicinal. 

The Nazi occupation of Norway forced 
Canada to exploit its own resources to 
satisfy the requirements for medicinal 


By Marian Drake Hatt, [ndustrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


cold-liver oil. The Oil and Fats Admin- 
istrator asked the principal fish com- 
panies of the Maritime Provinces, the 
Canadian center of codfishing, whether 
they could furnish, with the least pos- 
sible delay, sufficient quantities of cod- 
liver oil of U. S. P. or B. P. standards 
to assure Canada ample supplies of vita- 
mins. The universal response was “Yes!” 
Refining plants, equipped for the utmost 
efficiency in production, were set up in 
many villages in eastern Canada. On 
the Pacific coast, also, cod-liver-oil pro- 
duction has expanded. 


Preservative Processes 


When Canada’s medicinal cod-liver-oil 
industry was launched in 1935 by a firm 
in Nova Scotia, the oil was extracted at 
sea and sent to the company’s labora- 
tories at Halifax for preparation for 
marketing. Throughout the “infant 
days” of the trade, only the livers of fish 
caught near shore and consequently 
available for immediate use could be 
processed for vitamin oil; the remainder 
were either disposed of as waste or sun- 
rotted for industrial purposes. More re- 





cently, however, the application of pre- 
servatives has made possible the utiliza- 
tion of livers of fish landed in the deep 
seas by schooners making fishing trips of 
5 days to 2 weeks. In one very effective 
preservation process the livers are re- 
moved from the fish on board ship and 
are immediately washed completely with 
the preservative, a mixture of certain 
alcohols and aldehydes which react upon 
the livers in such a way that the enzymes 
normally causing decay of the organs are 
destroyed. This process was developed 
in the United States. 

The two most important techniques of 
manufacturing medicinal cod-liver oil in 
Canada are the new cold flotation proc- 
ess and steam cooking. According to the 
former method, the preserved livers are 
ground into pulp and then transferred 
to the flotation equipment in which water 
of the proper temperature has been in- 
troduced. Cod livers consist of 20 to 60 
percent oil, 8 to 10 percent protein, and 
the rest, water. The oil in its crude stage, 
rises to the top of the flotation tank and 
is run off. By various refining processes, 
the preservative has by this time been 
removed. The next step is refining the 
oil under nitrogen atmosphere. Water, 
protein residue, and other matter are 
removed, and lastly the stearine is frozen 
out and separated by filtration. Special 
precautions are taken to prevent destruc- 


Courtesy National Film Board, Canada 


Boatload of codfish being unloaded on Gaspe Peninsula, 
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tive action of the atmosphere during 
shipment. 

Cod-liver oil produced by the cold- 
flotation process tests 2,500 to 3,000 units 
of vitamin A per gram, and sufficient 
units of vitamin D to meet the U. S. P. 
and B. P. requirements. 

The steam-cooking method is employed 
by many plants in the manufacture of 
cod-liver oil. Fresh livers, loaded onto 
boiling pans, are subjected to steam un- 
der a pressure of 75 to 80 pounds, where- 
upon an excellent oil is produced in ap- 
proximately 30 minutes. The oil rises to 
the surface, is collected and passed 
through strainers into a storage tank, 
and, after the stearine is frozen out, the 
oil is filtered. 

In addition to the above methods, 
about 12 plants in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick were reported in 1941 to be 
utilizing a “beet-root” process, which 
involves mixing fresh cod livers with 
beet roots or sweetpotato pulp. The 
mass is ground up and then dumped into 
bags, and a light-colored medicinal oil 
is extracted by the use of pressure. 

The majority of cod-liver-oil produc- 
ers do not complete the refining process, 
but send the oil for this purpose to firms 
in the larger cities. Only one company 
is reported to engage directly in catching 
the fish and refining and bottling the oil. 
Regulated by rigid biological tests, all 
Canadian medicinal cod-liver oil is of 
high potency in both vitamins A and D. 


Government Regulations 


War conditions have necessitated cer- 
tain Government regulation of the cod- 
liver-oil industry. To assure adequate 
supplies for domestic needs, Government 
licenses have been required since the 
spring of 1940 for all exports of cod livers 
and oil. However, Canada’s current 
production of the oil is sufficient to allow 
for exports, and in 1943 about 205,000 
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imperial gallons of cod-liver oil, most of 
it medicinal, were exported. As part of 
the British wartime nutritional pro- 
gram, vitamin oils from various species 
of the cod have been sold through the 
Canadian Oils and Fats Administrator to 
the British Government, at a sliding 
scale of prices. 


Production in Newfoundland 


Newfoundland’s production of medici- 
nal cod-liver oil has grown tremendously 
to meet emergency needs. Because of 
lack of suitable vessels and crews, the 
supply of codfish in 1941 was reduced, 
but thereafter higher prices for fish and 
their byproducts encouraged produc- 
tion considerably. In September 1942, 
1 U. S. gallon of medicinal cod-liver oil 
brought $2.50 (U. S. currency). Al- 
though the price had declined to about 
$1.30 during the 1944 season, steady pro- 
duction has been maintained. In 1941, 
Newfoundland had 144 licensed cod- 
liver-oil factories, and during the years 
1941-43 the average annual output was 
about 295,733 gallons (U. S.), most of 
which was exported. 

Exports of medicinal cod-liver oil, all 
under Government regulation, amounted 
to about 266,000 U.S. gallons in 1942, and 
in 1943, to about 270,000 U. S. gallons, 
the United States being the heaviest pur- 
chaser. Much of the oil sold to the 
United States has filled war-relief needs. 
Canada and various other parts of the 
British Empire also import medicinal 
cod-liver oil from this Dominion. 


Processing Methods 


Producers of cod-liver oil in New- 
foundland have been given valuable as- 
sistance by governmental agencies. The 
Newfoundland Fisheries Board and the 
Department of Natural Resources have 
recently investigated the possibilities of 





Part of the famous fishing fleet at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia. 
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employing the cold-extraction process 
for preserving the livers and obtaining 
the oil. A firm of industrial engineers 
made a survey of the process and wil] 
soon issue a report. 

The output of medicinal o!| in New- 
foundland would be increac.d greatly 
through adoption of the cold-extraction 
method, inasmuch as the preservative 
process would permit the extraction of 
oil from fish caught in remote regions, 
such as the coast of Laborador. Also, 
the cost of the cold-extraction operation 
is reported to compare very favorably 
with that of the steam-cooking process 
now used in Newfoundland. 


Other Valuable Sources 


Halibut, common to the Pacific North- 
west, was one of the first recognized 
sources of vitamins A and D, and it stil] 
plays an important part in the Canadian 
medicinal-oil trade. In 1941, a plant 
chiefly for the production of halibut- 
liver oil was installed at Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia. Large quantities of 
halibut-liver oil and viscera oil, both 
high-potency oils, have been supplied to 
England for medicinal use. Halibut- 
liver oil is manufactured in Newfound- 
land, but no production statistics are 
available. 

The intensified demand for vitamin 
oils necessitated exploring all possible 
sources, and interest was developed in 
various fish besides cod and halibut. 
The dogfish (grayfish), a small species 
of shark found in the Pacific waters, rose 
rapidly from a position of scorn to one 
of such importance that in 1942 almost 
80 percent of the vitamin oils produced 
in Canada reportedly came from dogfish 
livers. 

As early as 1927, research workers dis- 
covered that dogfish-liver oil has a po- 
tency of vitamin A from 5 to 10 times 
that of the standard pharmaceutical 
grade of cod-liver oil, testing from 800 
to 40,000 units of vitamin A per gram. 
The vitamin D content of the oil was 
later found to be only one-tenth to one- 
third that of cod-liver oil. In 1931, the 
Pacific Fisheries Experimental Station 
suggested the addition of dogfish-liver 
oil, rich in vitamin A, to other fish oils 
containing plentiful amounts of vitamin 
D for feeding stock and poultry. Human 
consumption of the oil was emphasized 
during the first years of the present con- 
flict when Canada provided England 
with many gallons of dogfish-liver oil to 
“fortify” margarine. 

The latest “wrinkle” in the dogfish- 
liver oil trade is feeding night fliers of 
the R. A. F. a blended vitamin oil made 
by combining dogfish-liver oil, high in 
vitamin A, with other fish oils contain- 
ing vitamin D. Experiments show that 
vitamin A is of great value in maintain- 
ing steady vision at night. 

Because of the war, dogfish-liver oil, 
like many other medicinal oils, has been 
placed under some degree of governmen- 
tal control. In 1942, a special order gave 
the Oils and Fats Administrator the au- 
thority to obtain certain information 
from producers of dogfish-liver oil as a 
basis for requiring processors to provide 
the British Food Ministry with part of 
their output. Furthermore, since 1941, 
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5 dogfish livers and oil have been sub- yg 
"4 jected to price control; nevertheless, the 
§ increased demand for vitamins forced 
il prices of dogfish livers up from a pre- 
1941 level of $0.05 per pound to $0.38 per 
= pound wholesale at Vancouver in 1944. 
y To protect domestic consumers, 30 per- 
n cent of the vitamin content of dogfish- 
e liver oils must be reserved for home use, 
»f the remainder being available for export 
S, under license. : 
0 A total return of $1,345,000 (Canadian i 
n currency) was collected by British Co- 
ly lumbia fishermen in 1943 for the sale of 
3S about 5,100,000 pounds of dogfish livu.:s, 
and the oil produced from these livers 
had a market value in that year of $2,- 
030,000. The United States is a ready 
buyer of Canadian dogfish-liver oil. 
1- As the hunt for vitamins gained mo- 
~ ope aiey ttt sd pear endows ourtesy National Film Board, Canada 
in first place as a source of vitamin A. The Purse-seining on the Campbell River, British Columbia. 
nt oil from soupfin livers tests from 20,000 
t- to 300,000 units of vitamin A per gram 1941, 282,130 U. S. gallons of such oil (in- freezing and subsequent steaming result 
rt, and 5 to 25 units of vitamin D. cluding dogfish oil) were supplied to the in a high-quality oil. 
of Other species, such as the mudshark _— United States, and larger amounts have To fill the needs for the richest pos- 
rs and the oe —— neo a been supplied since that year. Seventy sible vitamin oils, processors have turned 
te ae che nae fhe onl oo p Hoc "| a ‘percent of mudshark-liver oil, among __ to blended oils, some of which have been 
d- 71000 inits of vitamin A per gram and rs other low-potency oils, is permitted to be discussed already. Various combinations 
' : ’ ’ le of pilchard-liver oil, high in vitamin A 
Te to 25 units of vitamin D, whereas the exported under license. Considerab , 
basking-shark-liver oil contains from 0 quantities of soupfin-shark-liver oil have with oils from salmon, tuna, dogfish, 
in to 800 units of vitamin A per gram and been sent to Great Britain through Gov- graycod, or swordfish, can produce sev- 
dle 4 to 50 units of vitamin D. ernment channels at set prices. eral oils, one of which tests 1,500 units 
in The usual wartime price fluctuations . of vitamin A and 200 of vitamin D, and 
at. have occurred. Prices of soupfin-shark Extraction Methods another, 400 units of vitamin D and 3,000 
les livers increased sharply in 1940; Seattle of vitamin A. 
se prices rose from $0.30 to $1 per pound, The most usual method of extraction Liver oil is obtained from the pilchard 
ne and by the end of 1941 some soupfin of shark-liver oil in Canada is to steam by steam cooking and separation of the 
ost livers reached more than $9 per pound, the disintegrated livers for about 30 min- oil from the mass either by centrifuging 
ed but subsequently declined. In British utes and then separate the oil by centri- or by a settling process. Refining the 
ish Columbia, 1944 prices were reported as fuging. Without expert handling, the crude oil is accomplished through re- 
fluctuating between $3 and $5 per pound. vitamin content may remain in the liver frigeration and filtering. 
lis- Mudshark livers were quoted at $0.06 per residue, because, according to some au- In addition to the fish already men- 
D0- pound in the summer of 1944, although thorities, vitamin A is contained in the tioned, the vitamin-oil industry makes 
nes in the preceding year in British Colum- protein of the liver to a much greater use of ratfish, skates, and bass. Pro- 
cal bia they were as high as $0.21. In an at- extent than in the oil. duction figures for the entire Dominion 
800 tempt to stabilize the market in Can- Also, certain chemicals, such as cal- are unavailable, but in 1943 extraction 
Am. ada, a price-control order (July 12, 1943) cium chloride, may be applied to the fish of vitamin oils from fish livers in British 
Nas sets forth maximum prices for sales of liver to free the oil, but the resultant Columbia alone amounted to almost 
ne- mudshark-liver oil for domestic con- vitamin content is reported to be very 4,000,000 pounds, with a market value 
the sumption. low. Freezing is another method, but of more than $2,700,000 (Canadian 
ion Exports of shark-liver oil are con- the potency of the oil, released by thaw- currency). 
ver trolled by Government regulation; in ing out the livers, is weak. However, The Pacific Fisheries Experimental 
oils Station, first located at Prince Rupert, 
nin and now in Vancouver, has conducted 
nan many valuable studies, some of which 
zed have established the vitamin potency of 
on- fish-liver oils. Other investigations in- 
and dicate certain variations in the grade of 
1 to livers according to sex, locality, and sea- 
son. The station also directed experi- 
ish- ments for the armed forces to determine 
s of the value of vitamin oils in building up 
_— and protecting eyesight. 
a Post-War Possibilities 
a Canada’s vitamin-oil trade, a “war 
- oil baby,” is standing firmly on its own feet 
“ because of abundant natural resources 
one and efficient operations; therefore, it 
— undoubtedly will occupy a strong post- 
ape: war position both at home and abroad. 
Bee On the other hand, Newfoundland’s fish- 
pes liver-oil industry, based essentially upon 
ea exports of cod-liver oil, may meet con- 
i” r Courtesy National Film Board, Canada siderable post-war competition from 
1941, Canadian fishing village. higher-potency vitamin oils. 
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Canada’s Tobacco 
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Big Upswing Is 


HE TOBACCO INDUSTRY in Can- 
ada has set a new production goal 
for 1945, which, if reached, will outdo 
the all-time record set in 1939. An acre- 
age 22.5 percent above that of 1944 is 
recommended, and a yield 19.2 percent 
greater than that of the preceding year 
is expected. Factors contributing to the 
need for increased production are four- 
fold: (1) Increased civilian consump- 
tion; (2) increased shipments of un- 
taxed tobacco to the armed forces or for 
use as ships’ stores; (3) resumption of 
substantial exports to Britain; and (4) 
continued restrictions on imports. Some 
form of Government protection for 
growers is being urged by the Dominion 
press, in order to attain the acreage goal. 
~ 


An Old Industry 


Tobacco growing is an old industry in 
Canada, the first white settlers adopting 
it from the Indians. Production in New 
France in 1720 was reported at 48,000 
pounds. The first Canadian census 
showed 1,596,000 pounds produced in 
1870 when the population of the country 
was 3,700,000. By 1910 the population 
had almost doubled and production had 
increased tenfold, totaling 17,632,000 
pounds. 

In succeeding years, however, the 
growing of tobacco declined and 
amounted to only 5,943,000 pounds in 
1916. When the British imperial tariff 
preferences were introduced in 1919, pro- 
duction rose to 33,770,000 pounds. In 
1920, 48,088,000 pounds were produced. 
With the drop in average farm price 
from 46 cents to 12.34 cents per pound 
the crop fell again and for the next 6 
years averaged only about 20,000,000 
pounds. As prices again improved, pro- 
duction rose to reach the 1939 peak of 
107,703,000 pounds. Population in that 
year was 11,500,000. 


Since 1939 


After 1939, Canadian tobacco growing 
once more sharply contracted during the 
early war years. In 1942 the yield from 
78,730 acres was 89,699,400 pounds. and 
in 1943, with 71,140 acres planted, pro- 
duction was 69,103,900 pounds. Expan- 
sion did not again take place until 1944 
when approximately 89,000 acres were 
planted, and the output was 102,104,750 
pounds, or about 45 percent above the 
preceding year. — 

It is estimated that 109,000 acres 
should be planted in order to meet de- 
mands. A yield of 121,660,000 pounds is 
expected in 1945. 


Based on Reports by C.tFForp -°. 
Taytor, Agricultural Attaché, U.. . 
Embassy, Ottawa 


The Tobacco Belts 


Originally, most tobacco was grown 
Quebec between Montreal and Thi 
Rivers. In the “old belt” of Onta.. 
which comprises the counties of Ess ° 
and Kent, the industry dates from t 
American Revolution when Americ 
loyalists migrated from the tobacco 
gions in the South. Early in the tw: 
tieth century Ontario’s tobacco indus y 
had eclipsed that of Quebec. Theexp - 
sion of the last 25 years is attributed to 
the development of flue-cured tobacco in 
the “new belt” of Ontario, in and arovnd 
Norfolk County on the north shore of 
Lake Erie. The recent expansion has 
been general except in British Columbia 
where only a few hundred acres are un- 
der cultivation. 

The major portion of the acreage 
planted is devoted to flue-cured tobacco, 
with smaller areas raising burley, dark, 
cigar, and large, medium, and small pipe 
tobaccos. 


Mounting Consumption 


Consumption of tobacco by Canadian 
manufacturers during 1943 was practi- 
cally double the quantity consumed 10 
years ago, and more than 50 percent more 
than was consumed 5 years ago. In 1939, 
total consumption of tobacco in manu- 
factures was 47,216,000 pounds, of which 
42,677,000 was Canadian tobacco, while 
in 1943 the amount consumed was 68,- 
203,000 pounds, domestic tobacco ac- 
counting for 66,930,000 pounds. 

A large part of the increase during the 
war years was of course accounted for 
by the manufacture of cigarettes and 
other tobacco products for oversea forces. 

Between 1920 and 1931 imports of to- 
bacco dropped from 21,000,000 pounds to 
14,000,000 pounds. In 1939 only 4,414,000 
pounds were imported. In December 
1940 a ban was imposed against the im- 
portation of tobacco from non-sterling 
countries, small quotas being established 
for the various types, based on the years 
1938-40. Only 1,323,900 pounds of leaf 
were imported in 1943, consisting mainly 
of flue-cured tobacco from the United 
States, with smaller quantities of Turk- 
ish and cigar leaf. Although the ban 
was canceled in August 1944, no appre- 
ciable importations from the United 
States have resulted. This is because of 
difficulty in obtaining supplies, as well as 
the high cost, including duty and tax. 
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Course of Export Trade 


Exports of tobacco which rose from 
y~ractically nothing in 1920 to a peak of 
. 5,675,900 pounds in 1939, dropped to 11,- 
639.69" -ounds in 1940 and to 6,632,500 

in 1941. In 1842 exports 
Junted to 13,030,500 pounds and in 

943 to 13,566,700 pounds. Of the 1944 

Ip, 12,000,000 pounds will be permitted 

» go to Great Britain, 3,000,000 pounds 
.o the British West Indies and 1,000,000 
pounds to Australia, all dryweight. 
Additional small allotments will be al- 
lowed for shipment to Newfoundland 
and Labrador. The bulk of leaf ex- 
ports is composed of flue-cured tobacco, 
with smaller quantities of stems and cut- 
tings, burley, and air- and fire-cured, as 
well as a very small quantity of cigar 


leaf. 
Stocks 


As of September 30, 1944, stocks of un- 
manufactured tobacco had fallen to 92,- 
700,000 pounds, representing only 16 
months’ supply at the present rate of 
consumption. Ordinarily, reserves are 
much larger, so that tobacco may be 
aged for at least 24 months and prefer- 
ably 36 months for the purpose of uni- 
formly blending 3 or 4 years’ crops in 
the manufacture of tobacco products. 
Furthermore, the possibility of crop fail- 
ures must be guarded against. 

Thus, with these depleted stocks and 
89,000,000 pounds of new-crop leaf (re- 
dried weight) , the total supply of tobacco 
is approximately 181,400,000 pounds for 
the current crop year. (Stocks of im- 
ported tobacco have comprised less than 
2,000,000 pounds of total stocks at each 
quarterly period for the past 3 years.) 
Deducting an estimated 16,000,000 
pounds for exports, 70,000,000 pounds 
for manufacture and 3,000,000 pounds 
for direct consumption, stocks on hand 
at the end of September 1945 are ex- 
pected to be not more than 92,000,000 
pounds. 


Statistics of Manufacture 


The manufacture of tobacco products 
in Canada rose from a total of 48,891,000 
pounds in 1939 to 65,806,000 pounds in 
1943. These manufactures consisted of 
7,163,000,000 cigarettes, 136,000,000 
cigars, 2,578,000 pounds of chewing to- 
bacco, 24,710,000 pounds of smoking to- 
bacco and 837,000 pounds of snuff in 
1939, compared with 13,591,000,000 ciga- 
rettes, 200,000,000 cigars, 2,927,000 
pounds of chewing tobacco, 24,809,000 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Hungary's Economic Situation 


Before ahd During the War 


Part II. Finance, Transportation, and Foreign Trade 


N THE LAST YEAR before the war ' Kart H. Koranyt, European According to a statement of Dr. Re- 
(1938-39), Hungary’s gross nation; er ; menyi-Schneller, former Minister of 
income was estimated at 5,100.000 og U nit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- Finance, 75 percent of Hungary’s war 
pengés, of which the Govern. st expenses were covered by direct taxa- 
ceived 1,200,000,000 pengds (23.5 , mestic Commerce tion while the remaining 25 percent 
cent) in the form of various taxes an were financed through loans. Most of 
300,000,000 (5.9 percent) in the form e taxpayer’s direct contribution to the these loans were raised in the form of 
loans. Compared with the  pre-we ‘rmal administration and the financ- Treasury bills which were sold mainly 
figures for other countries, this propor- ‘gs of the war. The table below shows to credit institutes, although certain in- 
tiorl:seems moderate. During the war vernment revenue by principal groups dustries had been heavy buyers prior to 
: or to and during the war: 1942. In 1942, the total amount of 


the national income increased greatly as 
a result of territorial accessions as weli State Revenue, 1938-39 to 1944 
as expanded production and higher 
prices. In 1941-42, it reached 10,500,- 
000,000 pengos, in 1942-43, 12,500,000,000, 


{Millions of pengés] 








: ‘ Budget 
and in 1943-44, 16,500,000,000. The eS ie SET NR LE 8 A TS. CER ea a 
Sad ie ar. 1938-39 | | 
State revenue in this period increased Source (actual) Two-thirds| 
from 2,290,000,000 pengés in 1942 to of fiscal year 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944 
; : 1939-401 | 
2,700,000,000 in 1943 and to 3,900,000,000 pal ter Pavia tet ‘Rs antares A PETS Sees 
(preliminary figure) in 1944. 
— , y sd f : Direct taxation. - -- | 274 | 287 | 342 | 476 | 627 | 944 
Since direct Government borrowing Turn-over taxes 155 | 169 | 228 | 392 | 700 | 960 
“ohe , ‘reased—for . Stamps and dues , J le 117 | 122 133 191 222 352 
probably increased—for 1942 such loans Excise duties. _ - | 110 | 112 | 131 | 198 202 | 309 
were reported at 900,000,000 pengés—it Customs duties... 50 | 53 57 | 63 | 70 60 
" . on : Monopolies: | } 
may be safe to assume that during the Aleohol .... : 47 | 61 | 87 | 190 | 237 346 
war the State received directly about Tobacco. - 141 148 182 | 281 | We ona 
iT > nati Salt__. 30 31 31 | | pa a. 
one-third of the national income. In Saccharine and state lottery 3 | 3 3 \ 40 46 | 636 
1942 State revenue and loans amounted Administrative receipts ; 150 | 100 151 230 | 294 | 299 
to about 36 percent, and district and Total 1,077 | ‘1,086 1,345 | 2,061 | 2, 769 | "3,906 
local receipts to about 4 percent. The 
total of 40 percent in that year covered | Covering 18 months. 


Treasury bills quoted at the Budapest 
stock exchange was /1,155,000,000 pengés, 
of which 755,000,000 carried 44% percent 
and 400,000,000 4 percent interest. In 
1943, only bills carrying 4 percent were 
issued, the total being 2,092,000,000 
pengos. In 1944, the interest rate was 
further reduced to 3.5 percent. Until 
the beginning of March 1944 the total of 
these bills outstanding had risen to 600,- 
000,000 pengés. These figures show the 
increasing importance of Government 
borrowing for the financing of war. 

The national debt, which was 1,871,- 
000,000 pengos at the end of June 1938, 
increased from 2,514,000,000 at the end 
of 1941 to 3,514,000,000 and 4,869,000,000 
at the end of 1942 and 1943, respectively. 
The latter amount was broken down in 
the budget estimate as follows: 


Composition of Hungary's National Debt, 
1943 


[Millions of pengés] 





- 
” 


. . = 4 . i cathe % gn ; Item Total Foreign | Domestic 
> : 4 


"3 Yael eG a Total 4, 869 1,227} 3,642 


» 


a , i 


— 
. 


Courtesy Hungarian Reformed Federation of America 
Paprika market at Szeged, Hungary. 


Long-term 3, 120 1, 021 | 2, 099 
| 


Short-term 1, 749 206 | 1, 543 
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According to the preliminary budget 
figures, the service for the national debt 
accounted for 6.2 percent of the total 
Government expenditure in 1943 
(slightly more than in 1942), and 5.9 
percent in 1944. However, after the 
publication of these figures, Govern- 
‘ment borrowing has continued in in- 
creasing amounts. It is therefore not 
unlikely that the above estimates lag 
considerably behind the final figures for 
the periods concerned, and that the 
actual amount of short-term Govern- 
ment obligations has far exceeded the 
funded debt since 1943. 


Foreign Capital Investments 


The international financial position of 
Hungary has undergone a marked 
change in recent years. Whereas in the 
late twenties Hungary still had the char- 
acteristics of a young and “immature” 
debtor country, it changed to a “mature” 
debtor nation after 1930 when its foreign 
trade balances became active, and to a 
creditor country at the end of the dec- 
ade. From 1940 to 1943, its favorable 
balance of trade was used to reduce con- 
siderably its old foreign debts, and its 
foreign assets have now surpassed its 
foreign liabilities. However, the major 
part of these assets is frozen, consisting 

. . . 
mainly of claims against Germany. 

Between 1924 and 1930, Hungary 
raised foreign loans in the amount of 
2,000,000,000 pengés. The importation 
of capital was at its peak in 1927 and 
1928, totaling 920,000,000 pengéds (net) 
for these 2 years, but declined sharply 
from over 400,000,000 pengés in 1928 to 
150,000,000 pengés in 1929 and to smaller 
amounts in subsequent years. 

The heavy increase of foreign indebt- 
edness in the late twenties, and the com- 
paratively high interest rates stipulated 
for these loans, resulted in a rapid rise 
of the amounts required for debt service. 
They increased from 87,400,000 pengdés 
in 1926 to 203,400,000 in 1931. The lat- 
ter amount far surpassed the country’s 
ability to raise and transfer the funds 
necessary for servicing the debts in full. 
In view of the bad effects of the world 
economic crisis on Hungary, the foreign 
creditors agreed to various arrangements 
which eased the burden of foreign debts. 
The total of Hungary’s public and private 
foreign debts in 1938, including untrans- 
ferred accumulated interest (about $70,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000), amounted to 
1,838,000,000 gold pengés (about $544,- 
000,000). The main groups, according 
to a special memorandum published by 
the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service, were as follows: 

(a) The Caisse Commune debt of 540,- 
000,000 gold pengés (about $160,000,000) , 
covering Hungary’s share of the debts 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy, and held almost entirely in Con- 
tinental Europe. 

(b) The 1924 League of Nations Re- 
construction Loan of 180,600,000 gold 
pengds ($54,000,000); of the original 
share of $9,000,000 subscribed in the 
United States, $6,500,000 were outstand- 
ing at the end of 1942. 

(c) Long-term private debts of about 
500,000,000 pengds ($150,000,000), held 
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mainly in the United States and Great 
Britain. 

(d) Short-term public debts of about 
220,000,000 gold pengés ($65,000,000), 
held mainly in France and Switzerland. 

(e) Short-term private commercial 
debts under the ‘“Standstill’” agreement 
(see below), of about 250,000,000 gold 
pengos (about $74,000,000). 

A few foreign enterprises were oper- 
ating in Hungary, and some shares of 
Hungarian banks and industrial corpo- 
rations were held abroad. Estimates of 
the amount of this foreign capital are 
not available, but the total probably was 
small in proportion to the foreign invest- 
ment in the form of loans and short-term 
credits. 

In 1938, the debt service required the 
transfer of about 45,000,000 gold pengdés 
($13,300,000) in addition to about 12,- 
000,000 gold pengés ($3,600,000) under 
the “additional exports” scheme (see be- 
low). Changes in transfer requirements 
in the last few years are shown in the 
following table: 


Hungary's Foreign Debt Service, 19389 and 
1943? 


{Millions of pengdés] 2 





1939 1943 






Item 


h foreign | 
n, Nether- | 





ts to Swit- 





tries 





| Payments to coun- 


Total 37 12 22 76 


Of which: 
Dividends... 5 7 1 10 
Interest _. ~*~ 14 7 4 
Regular capital re- 
payments_. 12 5 il? 14 62 
Voluntary capital | 
repayments.. 6 





1 Excluding 13,000,000 pengés in 1939, and 7,000,000 
pengés in 1943 transferred by the Hungarian National 
Bank for the service of the League of Nations Loan and 
its own foreign debts. 

2 For 1939 in gold pengés (1 pengé=$0.2961), probably 
also for 1943. 


After Germany’s annexation of Austria 
in 1938 the influence of German capital, 
which had been important for a number 
of years, became predominant. As in 
other Continental European countries, 
the objective of such capital transactions 
was not a capital investment in the ortho- 
dox sense of the word but rather the 
use of a comparatively small amount of 
capital to penetrate into the country’s 
economy and to control or “develop” it 
according to Germany’s needs. 

Thus the old Reich’s limited influence 
in the Hungarian banking system was 
considerably increased, both indirectly 
through the newly acquired Austrian 
banks, and by direct financial operations 
including the acquisition of shares for- 
merly held by nationals of the occupied 
countries. In other fields German inter- 
ests also were extended, and reports indi- 
cate especially the increase of German 
control in the Hungarian chemical indus- 
try, both directly and through a Czech 
chemical concern, in the petroleum in- 
dustry, in the mining of bauxite, and in 
the insurance business. 
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As a result of its influence in Hun- 
gary’s commercial banks, moreover, Ger- 
many obtained control over industria] 
participations held by these institutes 
which, as is the general practice with 
Central European banks, are known to be 
quite extensive. 


Banking 


It should be borne in mind, in consid- 
ering the balance sheets of Hungarian 
credit institutes, that in Hungary not 
only private credit demands but also 
credit requirements of the Government, 
in the main, are cared for by private 
banks while the central bank acts pri- 
marily as a refinancing instrument. 
Thus, as in other Continental European 
countries, the major part of Government 
Treasury bills has been taken by private 
banks. Similarly, stipulated quotas of 
government loans, which usually are 
taken over by designated economic sec- 
tors, have been financed to a large extent 
by private credit institutes. 

Moreover, Hungary is the only Euro- 
pean country in which part of the claims 
resulting from clearing agreements are 
financed by commercial banks. In 1942 
about 60 percent of the total of 540.- 
000,000 pengés of such claims were fi- 
nanced by commercial banks. As a re- 
sult, central bank credits granted to the 
Government directly are comparatively 
small. In consequence of the close con- 
nection of Hungarian commercial banks 
with all phases of the country’s economic 
activity, their balance sheets reflect, per- 
haps more than in other countries, the 
nation’s credit operations. 

Up to 1941, increasing loans to private 
industry accounted for more than one- 
half of the assets of the credit institutes. 
This demand was the result not only of 
the expansion of the armament indus- 
tries but also of the increase of prices 
and industry’s subscription to Govern- 
ment loans. The bank’s holdings of 
Government paper were still relatively 
small. After Hungary’s entry into the 
war, the “selective credit policy” of the 
Hungarian National Bank became more 
apparent. This policy was aimed at 
making all credit facilities available to 
the Government and war industries at 
the expense of the civilian sector of the 
national economy. 

Thus, advances to customers of the 
nine largest Hungarian banks were in- 
creased 345,000,000 pengdéds or 19.9 per- 
cent in 1942 and 558,000,000 or 26.9 per- 
cent in 1943, whereas their holdings of 
Treasury bills were increased 716,000,000 
pengos or 232.5 percent, and 1,650,000,000 
or 159.2 percent, respectively. In addi- 
tion, advances to finance claims resulting 
from clearing agreements amounted to 
more than 280,000,000 pengdés in 1943 as 
compared with no advances in previous 
years, 

Although bank deposits were increas- 
ing throughout the country, they were 
not sufficient even to care for demands 
for private credit, and cared only for 
less than one-third of total credit de- 
mands in 1942, and less than one-fourth 
in 1943. As a result, the banks had to 
resort to borrowing from the central 
bank directly or through central ac- 
ceptance institutes operating under its 
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control. The extent of these borrowings 
may be seen from the increase of the 
items “rediscounted bills” and “accept- 
ances” in the table of assets and liabili- 
ties of metropolitan banks. The share 
of these banks in the financing of Gov- 
ernment loans reportedly was relatively 
higher than that of the smaller-sized 
provincial credit institutes, 


Aggregate Balance Sheets of the Nine Larg- 
est Hungarian Banks, 1940 to 1943 





[Millions of pengés] 
End of year— 
Item 5 Se 
1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 
ASSETS 
Cash and in banks 129.4) 132.4) 158.4) 227.4 
Government securities: | 
Treasury bills 334.7) 320. 6,1, 036. 1) 2, 685. 6 
Other Government 
obligations ..| 309.0) 255.0! 246.0) 434.4 
Advances to finance 
clearing claims ; 280.4) 299.8 
Customers’ liabilities: | 
Customers’ accept- | 
ances... 662.5 971. 9/1, 227. 0/1, 602.3 
Current accounts 479.2) 758.5) 848. 5/1,031.0 
Securities and _ partici- | 
pations 284.3) 350.1) 382.2} 397.3 
Mortgage loans 233.6) 224.1) 213.8) 194.9 
LIARILITIES 
| 
Capital stock 245.9| 247.8) 254.4) 259.4 
Deposits ..|1, 351. 7) 1, 528. 1)1, 891. 3) 2, 395. 1 
Current accounts - - 221.9| 363.9| 745.2) 701.7 
Acceptances 69.4 57.0 50.4) 233.8 
Rediscounted bills 271.6 611. 2 1, 262. 0/3, 070. 2 
Mortgage loans assigned | 
and outstanding mort- 
gage bonds. 233.6) 224.1) 213.8) 194.9 





The balance sheet of the National 
Bank of Hungary also reflects the coun- 
try’s strained credit situation. Central- 
bank discounts increased from 710,000,- 
000 pengés at the end of 1940 to 3,586,- 
000,000 at the end of 1943, and reached 
an all-time high of over 5,000,000,000 by 
the middle of 1944. Note circulation 
jumped from 1,387,000,000 pengés at the 
end of 1939 to 4,392,000,000 at the end of 
1943, and passed the 5,000,000,000 mark 
in April 1944. At the end of 1943 per 
capita note circulation was 296 pengdés 
as compared with 201 in 1942; if coin cir- 
culation is included, the per capita fig- 
ures were 310 and 213, respectively. 

The trend of prices on the whole par- 
alleled note circulation. However, in 
1943 prices advanced more rapidly than 
note circulation, indicating an advanced 
state of inflation. 


Currency, Foreign Exchange 


The “peng6” (old Hungarian name for 
guilder) was stabilized in 1924, with the 
aid of the League of Nations, at 3,800 
pengos per kilogram (2.2 pounds) of fine 
gold, equivalent originally to $0.1749, and 
to $0.2961 after devaluation of the dollar 
in February 1934. A system of foreign 
exchange controls, established in 1931, 
was tightened gradually in subsequent 
years. From December 1935, when the 
various premiums on certain foreign 
currencies were unified, to August 1939, 
the National Bank of Hungary paid a 
premium of 50 percent on freely con- 
vertible exchange and charged a premi- 
um of 53 percent, thus virtually recog- 
nizing a depression of the pengé of 34 
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percent, in terms of gold. At the begin- 
ning of the war, the National Bank fur- 
ther devalued the peng6 by raising the 
rate of “free’’ currencies by about 10 
percent. 

However, in January 1940, the Na- 
tional Bank revalued the peng6é to the 
pre-war level again as a consequence of 
negotiations with Germany. Since the 
fall of 1941, a premium averaging 21% 
percent has been applied to all foreign- 
exchange transactions, except the Ru- 
manian leu which is traded without any 
premium. The last official Hungarian 
quotation was 3.441 peng6éds per dollar 
on July 31, 1941. All later conversions 
were based on that rate. 

In spite of the increasing shortage of 
“free” foreign exchange, the National 
Bank of Hungary made great efforts to 
satisfy its foreign creditors whenever 
possible. The complete ban on foreign 
payments in connection with the re- 
demption or service of foreign debts de- 
creed in 1931 was lifted somewhat in 
1932 when United States and British 
bank creditors arranged for a “Stand- 
still Agreement” covering their short- 
term credits. This agreement, which 
was to expire after 1 year, was extended 
and joined by the Swiss, French, and 
Dutch bank creditors. It enabled these 
creditors to obtain interest, and a yearly 
capital repayment of 3 percent, in their 
national currencies, although at an un- 
favorable conversion rate, from the pro- 
ceeds of “additional export” * and other 
special sources of foreign exchange such 
as tourist traffic. The situation im- 
proved further in 1937 when,a limited 
service on public and certain private 
debts was resumed. In January 1939, 
the National Bank again allocated free 
foreign exchange for the transfer of 
about one-third of dividend payments. 

In the fall of 1940, however, the gen- 
eral transfer of dividend and interest 
payments again was. discontinued. 
Thereafter, special transfer agreements 
with Switzerland, France, Sweden, and 
the Netherlands provided for the serv- 
ice of foreign loans and other capital 
investments, while the claims of the re- 
maining foreign creditors, except those 
with which Hungary was at war, were 
covered by clearing agreements. 

Hungarian control of foreign ex- 
change seems to have been fairly effec- 
tive on the whole, although at times 
black-market operations at very high 
rates were reported in the foreign press. 


Prices and Price Policy 


Until the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, there was a great discrepancy 
between agricultural and _ industrial 
prices which constituted a chronic phe- 
nomenon of Hungary’s pre-war economy. 
At the bottom of the depression in 1933, 
the wholesale index of agricultural prod- 
ucts had declined to about one-half of 
its level in 1929 whereas the price of in- 
dustrial raw materials did not decrease 
more than 29 percent (1932).- In Sep- 


1This scheme, adopted in 1937, provided 
for the transfer of otherwise frozen funds 
for the service of certain long-term public 
and private debts if Hungarian exports could 
be increased above a fixed minimum. 
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tember 1939, the price index (1929=100) 
for agricultural products was 75.8 and 
for industrial products 91.6, while the 
wholesale price index was 86.5. 

In order not only to maintain but also, 
if possible, to increase the farmers’ out- 
put and to close the “price scissors,” the 
Hungarian Commissioner for Price Con- 
trol at first permitted food prices to rise 
beyond the minimum prices fixed by the 
Government, while prices of industrial 
products were kept down, and wages of 
the lower-paid employees and industrial 
workers were raised. In the summer of 
1941, the system of stop-prices which 
applied to some agricultural staple com- 
modities was extended to all farm prod- 
ucts. The German-Hungarian agree- 
ment (concluded in the fall of 1941, re- 
newed in subsequent years, and applied 
also to the Netherlands, Norway, and 
Slovakia) fixing the price relations in 
foreign trade between these countries 
worked likewise toward a stabilization 
of the prevailing price structure. 

Moreover, early in 1942, a dividend stop 
decree established a standard dividend 
of 4 percent for corporations. In the 
middle of 1942, the latest date for which 
detailed statistics are so far available, 
the prices of agricultural products were 
85 percent higher than in August 1939, 
and of industrial products 65 percent, 
while the wholesale price index had risen 
79 percent. Thus, the agrarian price lag 
had not only disappeared but also, as 
in most European countries, farmers en- 
joyed a relatively better position than 
before the war. 

On the whole, prices remained fairly 
stable from December 1941 to the spring 
of 1943. By the middle of 1943, the cost- 
of-living index had increased 67 percent 
(53 percent including rent) above the 
pre-war level as compared with an in- 
crease of 65 percent in wages actually 
paid. At that time, however, it became 
evident that existing economic controls 
were not sufficient to “hold the line” 
against the pressure caused by the in- 
creasing amount of excess purchasing 
power in the hands of civilian consum- 
ers. In an attempt to put an end to 
piecemeal price advances and to black 
markets, the Government decided on a 
system of fairly large genera] price in- 
creases. Thus, prices of agricultural 
products were increased on the average 
by one-third (20 to 50 percent); repre- 
sentative wheat prices were raised from 
30 to 40 pengds per 100 kilograms (220 
pounds) as compared with a price of 20 
pengés before the war. Wages. and 
salaries increased 15 to 25 percent, while 
the price concessions made to industrial 
producers resulted in increases of the 
prices of finished products by 30 to 40 
percent. Simultaneously, higher taxes 
and fees, as well as postal and railroad 
rates, were decreed. 

Hope was expressed that these prices 
would remain unchanged for a year or 
longer, and that the Government would 
thus succeed at least in dispelling fears 
of inflation after it had shown itself 
unable to stabilize prices. This hope, 
however, was not borne out by later de- 
velopments. The expected increase of 
deliveries by farmers did not materialize, 
since their confidence in the national 
currency was shaken. In the fall of 
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1943 the flight into tangible goods be- 
came more accentuated, and when, at 
the turn of 1943, the Government at- 
tempted to sell securities in the open 
market it had to offer “fixed-value” 
wheat debentures which were subscrib- 
able and redeemable in peng6s, the price 
of wheat being used as an index for 
evaluating that currency. There are 
several indications that the situation 
has deteriorated further in 1944 and 
1945 as a result of changes on the politi- 
cal and military fronts. 


Railroads and Highways 


Hungary’s central location in the 
Danube Basin has enabled it to serve asa 
bridge connecting large parts of Central 
Europe with the Balkan Peninsula, while 
Budapest, situated on the Danube, has 
been developed into a conveniently lo- 
cated traffic junction and center for the 
transshipment of goods. Although 
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Hungary offers also the shortest railroad 
connection between southern Poland and 
the Adriatic Sea, the longer hau] through 
Rumania sometimes was used before the 
war for political reasons. 

The peace treaty of Trianon had ac- 
corded Hungary comparatively few loco- 
motives and rolling stock as compared 
with its neighbors. During the eco- 
nomic crisis, until about 1937, the short- 
age of funds made any improvement of 
installations, or even the normal re- 
placement of track and rolling stock, al- 
most impossible. The incorporation of 
new territory did not involve a cor- 
responding increase of locomotives and 
equipment, and, when agricultural and 
industrial production increased during 
the War, Hungary’s railroad facilities 
proved inadequate to handle the larger 
volume of traffic. 

The recent development of railroads 
may be seen from the following figures: 


Hungary: Railway Operating Data, 1936—42 





Item 1936 


(1) Freight traffic: 
Freight carried (thousands of metric | 
hs ee - 17, 770 
Thdex (1936=100)___- 100. 0 
Freight ton-kilometers, revenue 
freight only (millions) 2, 331 
Index (1936=100) ___- : 100. 0 
(2) Passenger traffic: 
Revenue passengers carried (in 
thousands) EE | 67,495 
Index (1936= 100) ___- a 100.0 
Passenger-kilometers (in millions) _. 2, 065 
Index (1936=100)___--___- | 100.0 
(3) Equipment in operation: 
ndex of locomotives (annual average 


(1,818) of 1936= 100) , | 100.0 
Index of passenger cars (annual aver- | 

age (3,800) of 1936=100) “ 100.0 
Index of freight cars (annual average 

(28,881) of 1936= 100) } 100.0 


75, 289 80, 695 99, SSS 


1937 1938 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 


20, 022 | 24, 238 26, 613 33, 133 40, 189 41,741 


187.6 226. 0 234.9 


5S 4,06) 6, 845 7, 410 
4 213. ( 293. 6 318.0 


109, 738 120, 812 152, 952 
5 | 119.6 148. 0 162. 6 179. 0 226. 6 
#2 3, 439 3, 252 3, 760 4, 408 4, 922 





The precarious situation of the Hun- 
garian railroads is further aggravated by 
the fact that the average age of rolling 
stock has considerably surpassed the 
permissible limit, and is now about 35 
years as compared with an ideal average 
of 20 years. 

For the post-war period, an extensive 
replacement and modernization program 
has been drafted in order to improve the 
efficiency of the railway system and en- 
able it to compete successfully with 
motor transportation. The most urgent 
post-war requirements of the State rail- 
ways have been estimated at more than 
1,500,000,000 pengos, based on the prices 
prevailing in 1943. 

The length of Hungary’s improved 
highways was reduced by the treaty of 
Trianon from 32,250 to 10,256 miles, or 
by more than two-thirds. The limited 
funds available during the inter-war pe- 
riod were allotted for the gradual ex- 
pansion of the highway system, for the 
maintenance of existing roads, and for 
the rebuilding and further improvement 
of existing main arteries of traffic. 

The accompanying table shows the 
length of highways and farm roads in 
Hungary before the First World War, in 
the inter-war period, and after the terri- 
torial accessions: 





0 118. 1 157.5 182. 1 211.4 2865, 8 
98.8 99.3 107 113.3 118.8 
99.3 99.3 100. 2 108. 0 115.0 
96. 6 96. 3 05.9 101.3 106. 4 
Hungary: Road System 
[In miles] 
Highways 
. ar! 
Year — 
Total Im- Unim- 7 
- proved proved 
1914 46, 278 $2, 24¢ 14, 029 47, O95 
1920 17, 124 10, 263 6, 861 21, 363 
1930 16, 934 12, 050 4, S84 20, 933 
1937 18, 860 14, 91 3, 950 21,420 
1938 22, 165 17, 209 4, Si 22, 838 


1941 29,570 | 24.750 4811 30, 301 





Because of the predominantly agrarian 
character of large parts of Hungary, 
horse-drawn carts still account for the 
major part of vehicles using the public 
roads, while the motorization of traffic, 
handicapped by the shortage of capital, 
has made but slow progress. At the end 
of 1937, 21,295 passenger cars were reg- 
istered, or one for every 424 inhabitants, 
as compared with 97 and 43 in Italy and 
Germany, respectively. A systematic 
promotion of the country’s motorization 
was undertaken in 1938. The luxury tax 
on passenger cars was abolished, import 
duties were lowered, and highway and 
other tolls for motor vehicles were 
repealed. 

As a result, the number of motor ve- 
hicles increased by about 20 percent 
within 2 years. At the end of 1939 there 
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were 33,747 passenger cars and trucks 
and 13,529 motorcycles in Greater Hun- 
gary. During the war the number of 
motor vehicles used by civilians de- 
creased considerably, but an expansion 
far beyond the number in 1939 is antici- 
pated when fighting ends. Accordingly, 
an extensive program of road building 
has been drafted, and is to be carried 
out when peace returns. 


Inland Waterways 


Hungary’s most important waterway, 
and at the same time the main traffic 
artery of the southeast of Europe, is the 
Danube. The utilization by Hungary of 
this waterway to the fullest possible ex- 
tent became a necessity when the loss 
of the Adriatic port of Fiume in 1918 
required the use of the Danube to handle 
at least part of the country’s sea-borne 
traffic. The importance of ocean traffic 
for Hungary may be seen from the fact 
that before the outbreak of the war 21 
percent of all imports and 35 percent 
of total exports were shipped by sea. 
Thus far, however, the country has 
lacked sufficient capital to care for more 
than the most urgent maintenance and 
repair work on this waterway. 

According to the latest available in- 
formation (1943), there were 1,055 miles 
of inland waterways within the terri- 
tory of Trianon-Hungary, of which 1,012 
were navigable for steamboats. By rea- 
son of the competition of foreign 
shipping companies and the limited ca- 
pacity of the Hungarian merchant ma- 
rine, only a small fraction of the traffic 
on internai waterways is carried by ships 
sailing under the Hungarian flag. In 
1942, the cargo vessels operating on the 
Danube and its tributaries had a total 
capacity of about 1,370,000 registered 
tons, of which Hungary’s share was only 
150,000 tons. 

A general rise of the standard of living 
in the southeastern European countries 
may permit Hungary to benefit from in- 
creased traffic on the Danube after the 
war. Moreover, it is hoped, the com- 
pletion of the Rhine-Main-Danube, the 
Danube-Weser, and the Danube-Elbe 
canals, all now under construction, will 
establish waterways connecting the ports 
of the North Sea (Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
Hamburg, Bremen) with the Danube 
basin. 


Aviation 


Despite the country’s location at the 
crossroads of Eurasian air traffic, the 
development of Hungarian aviation prior 
to 1939 did not keep pace with the prog- 
ress in other European states of similar 
size and economic importance. Apart 
from foreign companies, there is only 
one Hungarian enterprise, the Hungar- 
ian Air Transport Company “MALERT,” 
which, moreover, depends on Govern- 
ment subsidies. 

During the war, the number of foreign 
companies maintaining a regular air 
service to or from Hungary was re- 
duced to three (under German, Italian, 
and Rumanian flags). In 1942, the 
service of the Hungarian company was 
temporarily discontinued; information 
of its resumption of service has not yet 
been received. 
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Civil aviation was placed under the 
supervision of the Ministry for Trade 
and Commerce in 1939; subsequently, air 
operations expanded greatly until war- 
time restrictions intervened. 

Although the airport of Budapest at 
Budaoers had been cofnpleted not long 
before the outbreak of the war, con- 
struction of a second centrally located 
airport at Ferihegy was begun in 1940. 
Work on the new airport, which is to be 
equipped with all modern facilities, was 
curtailed in consequence of the shortage 
of building material and labor, and it is 
unlikely to be in operation until after 
the close of hostilities. 


Foreign Trade, Pre-1939 


Trianon Hungary, which had become 
a landlocked country, was eager, at first, 
to build up trade relations with the other 
members of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy. After 1930, however, 
the country’s high tariffs became one 
cause of a trade war with Czechoslovakia. 
Exports to Czechoslovakia declined from 
16.8 percent of the total in 1930 to 4.2 
percent in 1931, and remained at a low 
level during subsequent years. Exports 
to Austria also showed a downward 
trend; they declined from 38 percent of 
the total in 1922 to 17 percent in 1937. 
Moreover, trade with other central and 
southeastern European countries became 
more cumbersome because of the mount- 
ing number of restrictions covering in- 
ternational trade and foreign-exchange 
operations. As a result Hungary sought 
and found, until the outbreak of the war, 
some compensation in increased trade 
with countries further afield, especially 
those which served as a source of “free” 
foreign exchange. 

The United States was the leading 
oversea trade partner. Although small 
in comparison with Hungary’s total for- 
eign-trade volume, the importance of its 
foreign trade with the United States was 
always emphasized because it supplied 
not only freely negotiable foreign ex- 
change but also some vital raw materials 
and industrial products. 


Policy and Control 


Prior to the outbreak of the war, Hun- 
gary’s foreign trade was based on a quota 
system coupled with a system of pay- 
ment and clearing agreements. During 
the war, Government supervision over 
imports and exports has been further 
tightened, with a trend toward central- 
izing important commodity groups in 
governmentally controlled trading bod- 
ies; however, available information in- 
dicates that the techniques of control of 
foreign trade have not been changed in 
any fundamental manner. The main 
features of the central system are: 


IMPORT QUOTAS 


There are maximum import quotas 
for most goods except raw materials. 
These quotas are fixed by countries as 
part of the various trade agreements, 
as well as by commodities (e. g., motor 
trucks from Italy) and are repeatedly 
adjusted to changing circumstances. 
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Export CONTROL 


The volume and direction of exports 
are controlled by two offices: 

(1) the Compensation Bureau of the 
National Bank of Hungary, and 

(2) the Royal Hungarian Commercial 
Office (Magyar Kiralyi Kereskedeimi 
Hivatal), which succeeded the Royal 
Hungarian Foreign Trade Office in 1940. 

The Compensation Bureau issues ex- 
port licenses, and determines that the 
credit balance of payments with any in- 
dividual country does not exceed a cer- 
tain level. 

The Commercial Office controls the 
flow of individual exports to specific 
markets in the interest of Hungarian 
producers; for example, it may limit 
the export of bacon to a particular 
country if the price of bacon there is 
declining. 

In order to eliminate unjustified 
profits of middlemen in the export trade, 
export licenses no longer were given to 
exporting agents after 1938, but were 
available to the producers of farm prod- 
ucts who were grouped in organizations 
under the supervision of the Commercial 
Office. During the war, even the offer- 
ing of goods abroad was made subject 
to license. 


PAYMENT AND CLEARING AGREEMENTS 


Hungary used to have payment agree- 
ments with European countries permit- 
ting relatively free foreign-exchange 
transactions, and clearing agreements 
with weak-currency countries. Payment 
agreements limited the value of Hun- 
gary’s imports from the country con- 
cerned to a proportion of the value of 
Hungarian exports within a specified pe- 
riod, and made the balance in free ex- 
change available for other purposes. 
Clearing agreements usually stipulated 
that in each of the contracting countries 
importers pay, and exporters collect, 
their debts in national currency. Trans- 
fer of foreign exchange for the settle- 
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ment of commercial debts thus was elim- 
inated. In each contracting country a 
special office connected with the central 
bank was in charge of operating this 
clearing system. 

During the war, mixed Hungarian- 
German and Hungarian-Italian Gov- 
ernment Committees were established 
to further the mutual exchange of 
goods. Trade with the Axis-occupied 
countries was .covered by multilateral 
clearing agreements handled by the cen- 
tral clearing offices in Berlin or Rome, 
respectively. 


MONOPOLY TRADING BopIES 


The gradual extension of war-time 
controls to all phases of the distribution 
and consumption of goods resulted in a 
central organization of domestic and 
foreign trade in monopoly trading bodies, 
operating under Government control. 
Both public and private bodies, fre- 
quently working on a cooperative basis, 
were licensed for that purpose. At the 
end of 1944 the greater number of agri- 
cultural products, including cereals, cat- 
tle, cattle products, poultry, eggs, fruit, 
and wine, as well as some industrial raw 
materials, were marketed in this manner. 


Foreign-Trade Distribution 


From the Treaty of Trianon in 1920 to 
the outbreak of the war in Europe, Hun- 
gary’s foreign-trade relations showed the 
following characteristics: As an agricul- 
tural economy with a growing industry, 
the country imported mainly industrial 
raw materials and semifinished and fin- 
ished products; its exports comprised 
predominantly farm products of both an- 
imal and vegetable origin, notwithstand- 
ing the rapidly increasing share of manu- 
factures of its expanding industry. The 
composition of the foreign trade of Hun- 
gary in the last 3 years before its entry 
into the war may be seen from the fol- 
lowing table: 


Distribution of Hungary's Foreign Trade by Principal Commodity Groups, 1938 to 1940 





Item 


Millions of pengés Percent of total 





1938 1939 1940 1938 1939 1940 





IMPORTS 
Raw products of all kinds = 
Semifinished products of all kinds 
Finished products. - - -- : E 


Total Sad 


EXPORTS 
Foodstuffs and feed 


Live animals : apse 


Other agricultural products 
Industrial raw materials 
Semifinished products 
Finished products 


Total 

















aes 169 174 180] 41.1 | 35.5 30.1 
Lets 118 146 183} 27| 28 30.5 
aees: 124 170 235} 30.2} 34.7 39. 4 

Te aees ot 411 490 | . 598} 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 
caiae 223 290 215| 426] 48.0 42.8 
eens 66 103 91} 127] 17.2 18.0 
eet 34 33 21 6.5 5.4 4.2 
akcaisebunes 31 40 51 6.0 6.6 10.1 
Sinailines 44 41 41| 8&4 6.8 8.1 
a 124 97 8 | 2.8] 16.0 16.8 























More than one-third of the value of 
imports prior to 1939 consisted of indus- 
trial raw materials and fuel, such as 
petroleum and petroleum products, coal, 
coke, textile fibers, rubber, paper, leather, 
ores and metals, and timber. Semifin- 
ished industrial products and finished 
goods accounted for about 30 percent 
each, whereas imports of agricultural 
products including other foodstuffs and 


feed in normal years never were more 
than 5 percent of the total. The food- 
stuffs comprised mainly stimulants (tea, 
coffee, spices) and southern fruits; only 
occasionally, as a result of poor crops, 
was maize imported. 

Exports consisted mainly of agricul- 
tural products, and accounted for 75 per- 
cent of the value of total exports in the 
early 1920’s and about two-thirds of the 





one: 
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total before the outbreak of the war. 
Principal commodities exported were ce- 
reals, fruits, vegetables, pulses, seeds, 
wine, cattle, poultry, and animal prod- 
ucts such as meat, lard, bacon, feathers, 
and eggs. The increasing exports of fin- 
ished industrial goods consisted mainly 
of products of the iron and machinery in- 
dustries. The country’s growing indus- 
trialization resulted in a decline in ex- 
ports of industrial raw materials, of 
which only bauxite shipments had as- 
sumed any considerable proportion. 
Further details of Hungary’s pre-war im- 
ports and exports of principal commod- 
ities, and its major suppliers and mar- 
kets, may be seen from the tables shown 
in the following columns. 

During the war, foreign trade in- 
creased considerably in value but not in 
volume. Official figures on exports and 
imports by commodities in that period 
are not available. Major changes in the 
distribution of foreign trade by coun- 
tries are reflected in the following table 
which contains Hungary’s trade part- 
ners accounting for at least 1 percent of 
its foreign-trade volume, grouped ac- 
cording to their relative importance: 


Hungary: Principal Trade Partners 
During the War 


~ : 
[Percent of total foreign trade] 





1938 | 1941 
. Per- . Per- 
Country oot Country cana 
Germany __-_-_-- 43.9 || Germany..______- 59.9 
| ee oh i.) eee Ee | 
Great Britain 7.3 || Switzerland. __- 5.6 
Rumania. - 6.5 || Protectorate (Bohe- 
Czechoslovakia 5.2 mia and Moravia) 3. 5 
United States 13.7 || Slovakia_-. ‘s 2.6 
Yugoslavia -_-__- '4 ., 2 2.4 
Switzerland_..____- 2.9 || Sweden__- 2.1 
Netherlands __ 2.5 || Bulgaria -_. 1.4 
France __-. 1.7 | - 
Sweden_____- 1.5 Total___. .| 94.2 
Poland... 1.2 
_ eae sf 
|| 
1942 1943 
Country Per Country Per- 
7 cent ; cent 
Germany. --- _.| 53.5 || Germany ---- 57.0 
ee 22.0 || Italy_- : 14.8 
Switzerland 4.2 | Switzerland 5.0 
Protectorate ____- 3.7 || Turkey~-. 4.0 
Turkey __- ; 3.5 || Slovakia 3.6 
Slovakia- Sie ae 3.1 || Protectorate 3.5 
Sweden___- 3 2.4 || Sweden____.._.-- 2.4 
Bulgaria___-. 1.7 || Bulgaria_- 2.0 
Belgium - -_| 10 |) Belgium_--- 1.5 
—- Finland_. 1.2 
Total 95.1 
Total. -__. 95.0 





15.3 percent of imports; 2.4 percent of exports. 


Germany and Italy in 1938 accounted 
for the greater part of Hungary’s foreign 
trade. Their predominance, of course, 
was further accentuated during subse- 
quent years. These two major trade 
partners were followed by a group of 
smaller Continental European countries 
which were forced to cooperate in the 
mutual exchange of goods, on account 
of the shortage of transportation facili- 
ties, the blockade, and other wartime 
emergencies. Switzerland and Turkey 
have been increasingly important in 
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Hungary’s wartime foreign trade. Switz- 
erland soon surpassed the combined vol- 
ume of the Scandinavian or Western 
European trade whereas Turkey, whose 
share in Hungary’s foreign trade was 
only a fraction of 1 percent in 1938, 
moved to fourth place in 1943. 

Hungary’s trade with its Axis partners 
became more disappointing the closer 
the war in Europe drew to an end. Not 
only did the invasion of Italy upset com- 
plicated clearing provisions but new mar- 
kets had to be found quickly for ship- 
ments which were ordered by that coun- 
try but could not be delivered on account 
of the uncertainty of the situation. 
Trade relations with Germany were 
marked mainly by three factors: 

(1) Germany’s virtual control of Hun- 
gary’s foreign trade, and the use of its 
influence to commandeer the flow of 
goods even against Hungary’s will. This 
fact was the more important since in 
normal times a great part of Hungarian 
industry is competitive with that in Ger- 
many, both in the home market and 
abroad (e. g., agricultural machinery and 
appliances and railroad equipment). 

(2) Germany’s unwillingness or inabil- 
ity to ship to Hungary the types and 
quantities of goods required, although 
Germany had promised to supply certain 


Hungary: Principal Exports and Markets, 1937-39 





Item 


Total exports... 


Of which 


Wheat 


Cattle, hogs, horses 


Bacon, lard, meats 


Poultry 


Electrical machinery and 
equipment 


Seeds and herbs 


Feathers 


Flour, wheat, and ry« 


Fruits 


Semifinished iron goods. . 


Machinery 


Iron manufactures 


Eggs 


Malt. 


Wine 


Fresh vegetables and pota- 


toes. 
Bauxite 
Corn 


Furs, dressed, made up 


Leather. _. 


Timber and wood. 


Clothing 


Paprika. 


Silk and rayon fabrics. 


to 


to 


to 


1937 


2, 809 


SYD 


5, 641 
3, 007 


3, 100 


769 


779 


, 610 


Sb bw 


w 


— th 


Approximate values in 
thousands of dollars 


1939 


70, 622 
33, 907 


30, 045 


, OSS 
913 | 
, 756 


, 442 


, 599 
, 538 
, 205 


, 160 
, 070 


Countries of destination, with percentage of total value 
in 1939 (1938 and 1937 in parentheses) 


Italy, 55.3 (28.1; 28.9); Germany, 34.5 (35.4; 4.3); Austria, 
(27.8; 38.9); Switzerland, 6.4 (8.7; 4.9) 

Germany, 62.4 (18.5; 19.1); Italy, 9.4 (13.8; 39.3); Austria, 
(58.5; 29.9); Czechoslovakia, (7.4; 7.3). 

Germany, 86.5 (65.7; 59.3); United States, 11.1 (10.4; 11.6); 
Great Britain, 4.66 (3.0; 2.7); Austria, (15.6; 5.1); 
Czechoslovakia, (26.1; 24.6 


| Germany, 62.4 (33.0; 27.4); Austria, (29.2; 29.6); Great 


Britain, 31.7 (32.5; 32.9); Italy, 3.7 (3.5; 9.0 

Germany, 29.5 (17.2; 13.7); Rumania, 10.1 (9.1; 11.8); Yugo- 
slavia, 21.3; (4.6; 4.8); Great Britain, 2.5 (3.8; 7.1); Czecho- 
slovakia, (3.4; 5.3 

Germany, 76.3 (61.6 72.0); Austria, (27.7; 23 5); United 
States, 6.8 (18.4; 7.2); Italy, +.4 (3.5; 12.0 

Germany, 84.5 (83.9; 85.2); United States, 8.5 (10.5; 11.1); 
Great Britain, 2.6 (1.4; 2.4). 


Germany, 82.5 (20.0; 34.5); Austria, (47.0; 35.9); Nether- 
lands, 8.3 (0.0; 0.0); Italy, 6.4 (22.6; 7.3 
Germany, 77.5 (38.5; 41.9); Austria, (37.2; 33.1); Czecho- 


slovakia, (4.7; 9.1); Switzerland, 6.4 (2.7; 4.8). 
Rumania, 35.0 (27.7; 25.7); Yugoslavia, 24.8 (22.2; 22.9); 
Italy, 7.3 (6.9; 9) 


| Rumania, 19.0 (21.2; 22.2); Yugoslavia, 14.1 (20.4; 10.3); 


Italy, 11.5 (10.3; 30.1); Switzerland, 10.6 

Rumania, 13.9 (32.8; 32.0); Yugoslavia, 18.6 (8.6; 9.7); 
Netherlands, 9.1 (5.3; 12.7); Great Britain, 3.6 (4.6; 5.1); 
Italy, 1.9 (2.6; 3.5). 

Germany, 55.6 (28.0; 20.3); Great Britain; 29.2 (42.4; 2.8); 
Austria, — (22.8; 44.9); Italy, 7.1 (4.0; 7.5); Switzerland, 3.3 
(2.6; 3.5). 

Switzerland, 21.7 (24.1; 13.2); United States, 15.06 (17.6; 
38.3); Netherlands, 11.1 (7.14; 2.4); Italy, — (5.3; 4.0). 
Germany, 64.9 (48.3; 41.7); Switzerland, 13.2 (21.0; 22.6); 

Austria, (10.5; 6.7); Czechoslovakia, (4.1; 7.1). 

Germany, 36.0 (23.0; 14.0); Italy, 21.8 (7.9; 1.7); Great 
Britain, 9.4 (9.8; 12.6); Austria, (17.8; 12.6). 

Germany, 98.7 (98.8; 97.0). 

Germany, 0 (68.0; 45.9); Austria, 0 (8.2; 15.7); Switzerland, 0 
(2.12; 0.0) 

Germany, 42.6 (34.7; 37.3); Great Britain, 20.6 (19.4; 16.6); 
Netherlands, 7.7 (6.7; 4.0); Rumania, 5.5 (2.7; 3.5). 

Great Britain, 10.5 (20.2; 24.9); Yugoslavia, 9.2 (5.4; 3.D; 
United States, 3.2 (3.8; 3.0); Sweden, 6.0 (0.4; 5.1). 

Germany, 64.2 (20.8; 40.3); Great Britain, 9.0 (1.1; 2.4); 
Czechoslovakia, — (22.0; 23.0); Austria, — (12.5; 12.5). 

Great Britain, 13.9 (32.8; 37.8); Switzerland, 13.9 (7.6; 4.4); 
Netherlands, 6.9 (4.1; 1.3); Sweden, 13.7 (9.3; 8.7); Bel- 
gium, 6.4 (4.8; 4.6). 

United States, 66.9 (52.7; 58.8); Austria, — (27.8; 38.9). — 

Great Britain, 27.3 (20.7; 19.5); Italy, 6.9 (8.1; 4.8); Belgium, 
3.9 (4.3; 6.2); Yugoslavia, 0.03 (3.1; 2.2); Rumania, 1.4 (3.2; 
8.2); France, 5.2 (6.5; 2.7); Netherlands, 6.7 (0.0; 0.0). 
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Air lines radiating from Budapest before the war. The names of the air lines are indicated by 


the numbers shOwn on the map. 


respective countries. 


The spelling of names of cities is that used in the 








Hungary: Principal Imports and Sources of Supply, 1937-39 
Approximate values in 
— thousands of dollars Countries of origin, with percentage of total in 1939 
(1938 and 1937 in parentheses) 
1937 1938 1939 
Total imports 142, 366 120, 796 (137, 796 
Of which 
Timber and wood 18,490 | 12,529 | 9,220 | Rumania, 39.3 (47.8; 36.2); Yugoslavia, 29. (13; 13.1); Aus- 
ria, — (13.1; 35.6); Czechoslovakia, — (22.4; 14.7). 
Paper and paper products 8,393 6,250 | 7,937 | Germany, 87.8 (21.1; 21.4); Austria, — (63.6; 63.6); Italy, 2.9 
(2.8; 2.6). 
Nonferrous metals 5, 508 6, 792 7,450 | Great Britain, 22.9 (26.9; 20.0); United States, 22.2 (18.4; 
16.0); France, 2.57; (0); Netherlands, 13.0 (15.0; 138); 
Yugoslavia, 8.7 (6.4; 8.4); Poland, 0.9 (4.4; 7.6). 
Machinery 5,805 6,164 | 6,981 | Germany, 80.9 (66.7; 76.3): Switzerland, 6.5 (4.0; 4.1); Great 
Britain, 1.1 (12.4; 2.1); United States, 2.0 (2. 7; 1.3). 
Raw cotton 8,103 | 6,632) 6,781 | United States, 40.1 (59.0; 46.4); Egypt, 0.0 (17.6; 20.2); 
British India, 29.7 (11.7; 12.8); Austria, — (3.9; 1.6). 
Automobiles and parts 2915 | 2,636 | 6,458 | Germany, 89.1 (73.1; 58.4); Italy, 4.0 (5.8; 21.2); Austria, — 
(8.8; 7.6); United States, 2.0 (1.9; 2.5). 
Coal and coke 4,876 | 4,359 | 6,277 | Germany, 39.5 (69.0; 90.5); Czechoslovakia, — (34.4; 38.9). 
Hides. 8, 787 5,706 | 5,889 | Netherlands, 20.0 (18.6; 20.1); Great Britain, 19.7 (15.9; 
13.7: Yugoslavia, 14.7 (8.4; 6.1); Germany, 10.0 (10.4; 9.4). 
Woolen yarn and fabries 3, 859 3, 005 4,732 | Germany, 41.0 (29.4; 32.4); Great Britain, 35.1 (42.1; 41.2); 
Italy, 17.4 (15.3; 15.8); Austria, — (4.4; 11.9). 
Mineral oils 6, 564 4,743 | 4,390 | Rumania, 91.6 (90.4; 94.1); United States, 6.3 (7.0; 3.9). 
Coal-tar dyes 3.176 | 3,001 | 4,253 Germany, 82.2 (78.8; 81.5); Italy, 5.3 (3.8; 3.8); Czechoslo- 
| vakia, — (2.3; 3.4). 
Silk, yarn, and fabrics_. 3, 783 2, 434 4,055 | Germany, 49.6 (50.4; 55.5); Italy, 35.8 (30.8; 36.2); Switzer- 
| land, 9.1 (10.5; 4.3). 
Prepared furs, dressed, 
made up 2,264 | 2,352 3,612 | Germany, 99.5 (93.9; 86.6); Austria, — (0.47; 9.3). 
Pig iron and scrap 3,550 | 2,486 | 3,315 | United States, 31.7 (3.0; 19.0); Germany, 7.5 (15.1; 14.8); 
Austria, — (4.7; 12.0); Netherlands, 1.5 (6.9; 7.0). 
Electrical machinery and 
equipment 1, 960 2, 034 2,945 | Germany, 89.2 (73.8; 67.8); Austria, — (15.3; 17.7); Italy, 3.5 
(2.0; 1.5). 
Tropical fruits 2,034 | 2,322 | 2,658 | Italy, 79.4 (77.3; 82.1); Turkey, 9.2 (7.8; 5.1). 
Iron manufactures 1, 638 1,582 | 2,241 | Germany, 90.4 (82.4; 54.0); Austria, — (3.31; 41.0). 
Semifinished iron goods 1, 153 1,332 | 2,114 | Germany, 92.8 (38.8; 33.5); Austria, — (52.0; 53.0). 
Rice... __. 1, 686 1,406 | 2,149 | Italy, 95.0 (92.0; 95.6); Netherlands, 4.4 (2.4; 1.7): 
Tobacco 1,340 | 1,907 | 2,066 | Bulgaria, 58.7 (39.6; 39.7); Greece, 25.7 (33.5; 21.9); Turkey, 
| 13.8 (15.3; 14.0); Italy, 10.9 (9.6; 10.2). 
Iron ore 2,699 | 1,566 | 2,020 | Yugoslavia, 41.7 (42.0; 57.4); Czechoslovakia, — (43.2; 30.6). 
Celluloid and other syn- 
thetic products 2,577 | 1,209 | 1,922 | Germany, 60.7 (40.2; 25.2); Italy, 34.0. 
Cotton fabrics 1, 340 1, 049 Germany, 43.1 (37.7; 45.1); Italy, 30.6 (28.8; 27.7); Austria, — 


1, 459 | 


(20.1; 33.4); Great Britain, 7.3 (9.5; 7.2). 
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amounts of raw materials, especially tex- 
tile fibers, and “morale-building” stim- 
ulants, such as coffee. 

(3) The clearing agreement forced 
upon Hungary, which enabled Germany 
to ask for Hungarian deliveries dispro- 
portionally higher than Germany’s, with 
no prospect that Hungary might liqui- 
date the accumulated reichsmark bal- 
ances. Moreover, while the official rate 
was 1 reichsmark=—1.36 pengos, the Ger- 
man-Hungarian trade agreement fixed 
the average rate of exchange at 1 reichs- 
mark=1.62, and increased it later to 1.66. 

By contrast, Hungary’s experience 
with the smaller countries seems to have 
been satisfactory, and some of the closer 
trade relations which were established 
during the war may be of more than a 
temporary character. 

Before the war, Hungary’s foreign 
trade with the United States had always 
constituted by far the major part of its 
oversea trade. During the war, efforts 
were made to replace part of these im- 
ports by domestic products or by imports 
from other European countries, but, 
judging from the available information, 
these efforts were none too successful, 
the substitutes being of inferior quality, 
too expensive, or in insufficient supply. 


Post-War Planning 


Hungary, whose economic and social 
structure was completely upset after the 
First World War, began its post-war 
planning in good time to avoid a similar 
shock after the end of this war. Up to 
the conclusion of the armistice, its econ- 
omy appeared fully geared to meet its 
own and its allies’ war requirements, but 
long before this the Government had 
contacted representatives of all eco- 
nomic sectors and suggested the prep- 
aration of a post-war program. 

The main objective of the planning 
was to keep factories and farms operat- 
ing at a level which would help to main- 
tain the national income, and to avoid 
mass unemployment and its dangerous 
social implications which characterized 
the inter-war period. Hungary’s plans 
in this regard, as far as they had become 
known prior to the armistice, comprised 
the following three groups of measures: 

(1) Reconversion of plants to meet 
peacetime civilian demand and intensi- 
fied industrial production. 

(2) Promotion and expansion of for- 
eign trade. 

(3) Execution of a large-scale pro- 
gram of public works with the dual 
objective of absorbing the major part 
of the labor force set free by the indus- 
trial cut-back and demobilization, and 
to intensify Hungarian agriculture. 

Of these plans, the public-works pro- 
gram covering the agricultural sector 
seems to have been completed first and in 
most detail. It was designed to employ a 
force of about 500,000 men, mostly agri- 
culturists, for a period of 24 to 36 months 
at a cost of 1,300,000,000 pengés ($260,- 
000,000). In the industrial sector, plans 
appeared less clearcut. While most 
Hungarian economists apparently were 
reconciled to the fact that some war- 
created industries would have to be cur- 
tailed or reconverted, they stressed the 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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France 


(Based on Airgram From the U. S. Embassy, 
Paris) 


A tendency toward improvement in 
economic conditions in France, which 
became apparent during the month of 
February, is largely attributable to the 
less rigorous weather conditions prevail- 
ing and some improvement in transpor- 
tation. Other hopeful factors were the 
arrival of certain civilian imports, better 
electric and gas supply, the resumption 
of the fashion industry, and the begin- 
ning, though belated, of work in prep- 
aration for the agricultural season. 
Basically, however, the difficulties in- 
herent in the situation remain, these 
favorable factors being meager in both 
extent and effect. There was even a de- 
clime during February in the output of 
coal so critically needed by the railways, 
industries, and utilities, not to mention 
domestic heating. Stocks of merchan- 
dise are at an extremely low level. The 
food situation in Paris and other large 
cities remains little better than imme- 
diately after liberation—even worse in 
some respects than during the fall har- 
vest when local supplies were available. 
General production is not only below 
normal but under the levels of last year. 


TRANSPORTATION, THE KEYSTONE OF 
RECOVERY 


Inasmuch as transport difficulties are 
among the main factors which have been 
impeding an increase in the tempo of 
economic activity, any amelioration in 
this situation will be followed by a cor- 
respondingly better outlook for the econ- 
omy as a whole. Hence marked signifi- 
cance is attached to the fact that essen- 
tial goods and materials began to move 
with greater facility as road, rail, and in- 
land-waterway transportation difficulties 
were eased by improved weather condi- 
tions, particularly during the latter part 
of the month. 

Car loadings, though improving stead- 
ily during the month, nevertheless com- 
pare very unfavorably with those of last 
year when the rate was about three times 
as high as at present. Operations have 
been handicapped by severe shortages 
of certain types of rolling stock and of 
operating and maintenance supplies, to- 
gether with the low quality of coal avail- 
able and short, stocks of fuel on hand for 
the railways. Though adequate in num- 
ber, the efficiency of the labor force is 
greatly reduced by undernourishment 
and the lack of proper clothing. 

Winter traffic on the inland waterways 
is particularly affected by weather con- 
ditions. February weather, while cold 
at times, was in sharp contrast to the 
unusual cold and ice of January which 
blocked canals and locks. The melting 
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of heavy snows and a_ considerable 
amount of rain resulted in flood condi- 
tions in most of the river basins of 
France. In the Seine the flood peak 
was reached about mid-February but 
the movement of traffic was hindered 
during the whole of January and most 
of February, particularly in the Paris 
area where floods prevented barges from 
passing under bridges. 

A decree of February 22 provided, 
among other things, for increased post- 
age rates for ordinary and registered 
mail and for higher charges for pneu- 
matic post communications, telegrams, 
and telephone calls. 


AGRICULTURE AND Foop 


Though certain amounts of concen- 
trated foods such as powdered milk and 
chocolate have been received, France is 
still almost wholly dependent on its own 
resources for food, owing to the contin- 
ued existence of the shipping shortage. 
Active field work was begun during the 
latter part of February which time rep- 
resented a very considerable delay com- 
pared with normal schedules. Short- 
ages of agricultural labor and materials 
as well as draft power, both automotive 
and animal, have been important factors 
apart from the major delay caused by 
last fall’s prolonged and excessively wet, 
cool weather. Prospects viewed at this 
season of the year appear to be a little 
better than expected earlier, but substan- 
tially poorer than in normal pre-war 
seasons. Damage done to agriculture by 
floods is not yet readily apparent, but 
that inflicted by the February flood seems 
to be less detrimental than the previous 
heavy overflow during December. In 
localized areas some damage may result, 
especially to trees and vine crops in the 
Seine and Rhone valleys. Field flooding 
of grain crops does not appear to have 
caused any appreciable damage. 

Distribution—that is, transport—poses 
the greatest difficulty with regard to 
foodstuffs. It has not been possible to 
move adequate supplies regularly from 
the rich agricultural areas to the large 
cities, especially Paris, where the ration 
continues very low and the black market 
still flourishes. The southeast of France 
is also poorly supplied with foodstuffs. 
A mass meeting was held in Paris in the 
latter part of the month, reportedly at- 
tended by 30,000 to 40,000 people, in pro- 
test over the food-distribution system. 


INDUSTRIES AND UTILITIES 


Industrial activity, as well as that of 
the economy in general, is substantially 
below the level of the same period a 
year ago and, of course, still further 
below the normal rate of pre-war en- 
terprise. Certain industries producing 
war materials worked at an increased 
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tempo to the extent permitted by limited 
supplies of raw materials and power. An 
increase was authorized in the utiliza- 
tion of electrical energy for most es- 
sential industries and services, which in- 
cidentally made possible more normal 
operations of elevators in office buildings 
and apartments. Street lighting in the 
Paris area was increased somewhat. The 
gas supply has also improved. 

As a result of the general stoppage of 
industrial production, merchandise 
stocks are at an exceedingly low level, 
to the extent that it is surprising how a 
good percentage of stores are able to re- 
main open. What stocks exist are natu- 
rally very badly assorted. Stores have 
had to close whole departments for lack 
of any goods to offer even in essential 
categories. A very large potential de- 
mand is accumulating for the future. 

The big Paris couturiers announced 
that they would hold openings begin- 
ning in the final days of February to dis- 
play their new collections for the 1945 
spring fashion season. Recently held hat 
shows were reportedly very well attended, 
and large crowds are expected at the 
dress exhibitions—crowds prepared, it is 
said, to pay the comparatively high prices 
asked. Those in the industry evidently 
seem determined to proceed without de- 
lay to regain the position in the fashion 
world formerly occupied by the important 
French industry which is claimed to pro- 
vide employment to several hundred 
thousand people in the trade itself and 
closely related activities. 


LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 


An ordinance of February 22 made the 
creation of labor management commit- 
tees compulsory in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments employing not 
less than 100 workers. These committees 
are to be purely consultative. During the 
month the Minister of Labor called to- 
gether a committee of eight industrialists 
and labor leaders to initiate discussions 
on reorganization of the disjointed wage 
scale in France. 

Official figures released in February re- 
ported unemployment in France as 450,- 
000, or slightly over 1 percent of the 
population. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that these data apply only to per- 
sons in a position to obtain unemploy- 
ment relief. 

Local labor circles were gratified by 
the decision of the London trade-union 
conference to establish headquarters of 
the International Trade Union Federa- 
tion in Paris. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Consolidated regulations, promulgated 
on February 18, 1945, set forth the pro- 
cedure to be followed in obtaining import 
and export licenses. Licenses are not re- 
quired on government-to-government 
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jmports. They are a necessary formal- 
ity, however, on all exports (with some 
exceptions) to the various countries. 
Shipments under the Government ci- 
vilian import program began to arrive 
during the month on vessels made avail- 
able to the French. These vessels, three 
in number, are the first to arrive in con- 
nection with the U. S. Government’s 
effort to aid French recovery by provid- 
ing shipping for the products to be ac- 
quired in connection with the French 
National Import Program. The arrival 
of the vessels was celebrated by appro- 
priate ceremonies in the ports, partici- 
pated in by French and American Gov- 
ernment officials and civilians. The ini- 
tiation of this shipping program and its 
expected further development not only 
will be of great help by bringing in in- 
creased amounts of essential raw mate- 
rials, equipment, and _ supplies. but 
should facilitate the resumption of ex- 
port shipments of French products. 


TRADE POLICIES—-RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN 
CoUNTRIES 


Financial and economic agreements 
are said to have been concluded between 
the French, Belgian, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg governments providing for 
increased economic cooperation between 
the Netherlands and France; inereased 
exchange of goods between France and 
Belgium to restore foreign trade to pre- 
war levels; exchange between France 
and Belgium of data on assets of each 
other’s nationals to prevent evasion of 
wartime controls; and establishment of 
procedure for settlement of balances be- 
tween Belgium and France, involving 
the relative stabilization of French and 
Belgian currencies. 


FINANCE 


The French Government required the 
registration before March 1, 1945, of all 
assets owned abroad by persons and 
firms resident in France and of certain 
assets in France owned by nonresidents. 
Measures have also been promulgated 
regarding the registration of gold, for- 
eign exchange, and foreign securities 
held in France. The measures are said 
to be necessary as a preliminary step to 
the proper and adequate mobilization of 
France’s foreign assets in connection 
with the financial requirements of the 
import program for reconstruction. 


Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Sit-down strikes slowed up industrial 
production in about 80 Sao Paulo fac- 
tories. The strikes started on February 
22. By March 1, however, the workers 
in some plants had agreed to resume pro- 
duction with the understanding that 
their grievances would be given consid- 
eration by management. Subsequently, 
laborers in other plants also resumed 
work. Labor demands are for an in- 
crease in pay of 20 percent for men and 
10 percent for women. Labor-manage- 
ment discussions are now being held re- 
garding these demands. 

Except for the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul, prospects generally are favorable 
for normal—crop growth and develop- 
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ment. Continued drought in Rio Grande 
do Sul is estimated to have reduced the 
rice crop by 30 percent and the:corn 
crop by 40 percent. The flue-cured to- 
bacco crop in this State has suffered a 
decrease of about 30 percent as a result 
of drought, while damage to the air- 
cured crop is estimated as high as 50 
percent in some localities. 

The new consumption—tax law pro- 
mulgated on January 5 is being revised 
and a new law should be published in a 
short time, according to the press. No 
announcement was made as to the 
changes contemplated. The new con- 
sumption—tax law was originally sched- 
uled to become effective on February 1 
and was later postponed to Aprill. (For 
previous announcements, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, Late Airgrams sec- 
tion, of January 27 and February 24, and 
News by Countries section of March 3.) 

Although cattle slaughter will be 
smaller this year than in 1944, it is re- 
ported unofficially that those slaughtered 
in Central Brazil are in better condition 
and heavier than the ones slaughtered 
a year ago. The Meat Institute of Rio 
Grande do Sul has estimated that cattle 
slaughter in that State will be 100,000 
head smaller than the 1944 slaughter for 
jerked beef and processed meat. Of the 
anticipated slaughter approximating 
480,000 head, the frigorificos have been 
authorized to slaughter 52,000 head for 
export. The slaughter of hogs and sheep 
this year is reported to be as large as or 
larger than that a year ago. 

The exportation of rice, beans, lard, 
manioc flour, corn, onions, ang potatoes 
has been prohibited for a period of 6 
months, beginning March 2, by an order 
of the Coordinator of Economic Mobi- 
lization. Should an exportable surplus 
develop within that period, a further an- 
nouncement will be made to permit 
limited shipments abroad. The prohibi- 
tion of rice exports does not affect con- 
tractual obligations assumed by the Rio 
Grande de Sul Rice Institute (Instituto 
Rio Grandense de Arroz) with the British 
Government. The coordinator also re- 
affirmed the prohibition to export cattle 
products, such as frozen and chilled beef, 
jerked beef, canned meat, and bone meal. 

Newspapers report that a decree law 
was signed granting duty-free entry for 
a period of 6 months to imports of jerked 
beef, common corn, and onions. This 
law has not yet been published in the 
official gazette. 

The Coordinator of Economic Mobi- 
lization issued an order on March 9, re- 
moving from distribution control trade in 
iron and steel concrete reinforcement 
bars of domestic manufacture and reduc- 
ing the ceiling price. This measure was 
taken because the supply situation has 
normalized and there is overproduction 
of this commodity. 


Argentina 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


The height of the vacation season dur- 
ing January and February brought about 
a certain dullness in retail trade in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. The abun- 
dance of money in circulation was re- 
flected in the report that Mar del Plata, 
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Argentina’s principal summer resort, had 
a record year. The general prosperous 
situation, however, is partly artificial or 
inflationary and does not contribute 
favorably to solution of the serious eco- 
nomic problems which the country is 
facing, such as the shortage of fuel, di- 
minishing supplies of essential raw ma- 
terials, and the ever-increasing cost of 
living. Collections are generally satis- 
factory, with some delays in the drought 
areas. 

Industrial activity was very well main- 
tained during January, despite seasonal 
disadvantages, and can be attributed 
principally to large Government orders. 
Total wages paid to industry during Jan- 
uary increased by 18.1 percent over the 
corresponding month in 1944; employ- 
ment increased 6.1 percent, and hours of 
work increased 2.4 percent. Owing to 
the insistence of the Department of 
Labor for industries to give 10 full work- 
ing days’ vacation before the end of April, 
many factories had to close for a fort- 
night during February because of the in- 
ability to work out a rotation plan for 
the workers in the short time that was 
left. 

The National Grain and Elevator Com- 
mission expropriated the remaining port 
installations of importance. On March 
5, at the ceremony of taking over the 
Primitiva Gas Co., the President of the 
State Oil Fields (Yacimientos Petroli- 
feros Fiscales) declared that this was 
“another step toward achieving Argen- 
tina’s economic independence.” 

Import figures, available for January 
only, show invoice values of 92,500,000 
pesos compared with 83,300,000 for Jan- 
uary 1944, an increase of 11.1 percent; 
import tonnage decreased from 345,000 
metric tons to 340,000 tons, or 1.6 percent. 
Imports from Sweden exceeded 8,009,000 
pesos and, according to ships’ manifests, 
were composed principally of paper and 
lumber. Exports for the first 2 months 
of 1945 showed a decrease in both value 
and volume compared with the first 2 
months of 1944. The former totaled 
270,600,000 pesos compared with 410,600,- 
000, or a decerase of 34.1 percent; and 
the latter, 866,276 metric tons, compared 
with 946,224, or a decrease of 6.3 percent. 

By Government decree all imports into 
Patagonia are exempted from import 
duties for the purpose of stimulating the 
economic development of that region. 

The Ministry of Agriculture published 
on February 24, 1945, its second estimate 
of the cotton-planted area. This esti- 
mate has been slightly reduced, as com- 
pared with that published on December 
21, 1944, and indicates an area of 381,976 
hectares, which compares with 402,830 
hectares planted in the 1943—44 crop year. 
On March 7 and March 9 the Ministry 
of Agriculture published its second esti- 
mates of the areas sown to sunflower seed 
and peanuts. These estimates are as 
follows: Sunflowerseed 1,521,800 hec- 
tares, and peanuts 176,870 hectares. The 
Ministry also has revised its first estimate 
of the area sown to rice. The second 
estimate published on March 10 shows an 
area of 52,170 hectares. 

The Stock Exchange showed unsea- 
sonable activity during February; Gov- 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Refund of Customs Duties Granted 
for Paper Used in Containers for Domes- 
tic Use —By Customs Resolution No. 541 
of September 27, 1944, refund of cus- 
toms duties was granted by Argentina 
for paper used in the manufacture of 
large bags for shipping domestic pro- 
duce, as well as for the paper wastage 
involved in the manufacture of such 
bags. 

Technical Apparatus and Equipment 
Needed by Posts and Telecommunica- 
tions to be Exempted from Customs 
Duty—By Executive Decree No. 21,433, 
dated August 12, 1944, provision was 
made for the duty-free importation into 
Argentina of technical apparatus, mate- 
rials, and equipment imported for the 
use of the Bureau of Posts and Tele- 
communications in the fulfillment of its 
services: Provided, That such equipment 
is not manufactured in the country. 


Transport and Communication 


Arrivals of Vessels in Ports.—Statistics 
showing arrivals of seagoing vessels in 
Argentine ports during the month of 
July 1944 indicate a small advance over 
June arrivals, although a slight decline 
from those of July 1943. A comparison 
of the port movement of seagoing ves- 
sels in the first 7 months of 1943 and 
1944 is given below: 








1943 | 1944 
oan |——— . 
Month Num- | | Num- | 
ber of | Tonnage | ber of | Tonnage 
vessels | | vessels 
+ Sa ces TR — 7 Poe 
January ~ 88 | 189, 685 | 118 266, 425 
February 7 89 | 164,141 | 108 | 250, 230 
March_- ; 103 | 196,178 122 261, 771 
April : 108 | 211,451 126 | 294,373 
May-.-- 97 183, 151 136 | 301, 803 
June_- 101 186, 203 120 281, 825 
July EE 130 297, 522 133 289, 612 
Total. - 716 |1, 428, 331 863 1, 946, 039 





Establishment of Department of Aero- 
nautics—A Department of Aeronautics, 
to be under a Secretary of Aeronautics, 
has been established in Argentina. The 
Department was directed to draw up its 
own budget as from the fiscal year 1945. 


Belgian Congo 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Controller Established; Pur- 
chases Subject to Permit.—The post of 
Controller of Cement has been estab- 
lished under the Government General of 
Belgian Congo, by Ordinance No. 327/S. 
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G. of October 28, 1944, and cement may 
be purchased only with the permission of 
this controller, by Legislative Ordinance 
No. 329/T. P. of October 28. Both orders 
were published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif of November 10. 

The Controller of Cement is to be an 
engineer, appointed by the Governor 
General, to advise concerning the pro- 
duction of cement, to organize distribu- 
tion, and to propose measures for ra- 
tionalizing the use of cement. 


Bermuda 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Imports by the Bermuda Railway Co. 
Granted Temporary Exemption from 
Duty—Imports into Bermuda by the 
Bermuda Railway Co. in respect of any 
plant, materials, goods, or rolling stock 
have been accorded duty-free treatment 
by The Bermuda Railway Company Act, 
1944, No. 58, promulgated December 27, 
1944, and effective through December 31, 
1945. The exemption from import duty 
also is extended on any gasoline or Diesel 
oil bought out of bond by the company, 
for the purpose of construction, equip- 
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Off Canada’s West Coast 


The scene depicted in our cover 
picture this week is off the rugged, 
much-indented coast of British 
Columbia, along a trade route that 
promises to grow appreciably in 
importance with the passing years. 
Canada, it need hardly be empha- 
sized, has an enormous and im- 
mensely varied frontage on three 
oceans, and the waters play a sig- 
nificant role in the Dominion’s 
economic life. One phase of that 
role is discussed in our second spe- 
cial article this week, on ‘“Fish- 
Liver Vitamins,’ production of 
which has scored a most spectacu- 
lar rise in the years since practi- 
cally everybody became vitamin- 
conscious. 
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ment, maintenance, or operation of the 
railway line. The materials specified 
shall further be exempt from other taxes 
levied by the government. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


cm 

Company to Exploit Telephone Serv- 
ice.—A new company has been organ- 
ized in Brazil for the purpose of exploita- 
tion of telephone service. This firm is 
known as the Empresa Sul Americana de 
Telefones, S. A., and reportedly is closely 
connected with the Swedish Ericsson in- 
terests. The initial capitalization of the 
company is approximately $100,000, 
United States currency. 


Canada 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Cumene Bottoms: Duty- and Tatr- 
Free.—Imports into Canada of cumene 
bottoms (composed chiefly of polymers 
of isopropyl benzol) and benzol when 
imported for use in the manufacture of 
cumene are accorded duty- and tax-free 
entry by the creation of a new tariff item 
(263a) by an order in council, effective 
January 15, 1945, according to a customs 
memorandum issued by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, on Febru- 
ary 12. An earlier order effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, exempted from duty and 
tax (war exchange and the special ex- 
cise) imports of cumene bottoms com- 
posed of polymers of isopropyl benzol. 

Nicotine Subject to Import Permit.— 
Imports into Canada of nicotine; salts 
of nicotine; nonalcoholic preparations 
containing nicotine in a free or combined 
state, for dipping, spraying, or fumi- 
gating are subject to permit which may 
be granted only after the application is 
approved by the Administrator of Fer- 
tilizers and Pesticides, according to an 
order in counci! dated February 9, 1945, 
and announced in a customs memoran- 
dum issued by the department of Na- 
tional Revenue, Ottawa, on February 15, 
1945. 

Articles Equipped With Rubber Tires: 
Import Prohibition Revoked.—The im- 
port prohibition (in effect since May 
1942) of vehicles, machines, implements, 
or other articles equipped, or designed to 
be equipped, with rubber tires has been 
revoked by an order in council of De- 
cember 21, 1944, according to a customs 
memorandum issued by the Department 
of National Revenue, Ottawa, on Febru- 
ary 14, 1945. 

Accordingly, the above-mentioned 
goods (except automobiles and motor ve- 
hicles of all kinds, n. o. p., electric track- 
less trolley busses and chassis for the 
foregoing) may be imported without an 
import permit. The automotive vehicles 
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listed in the above exception remain sub- Increased income from taxation also 1943 but unfinanced in the 1944 budget. 
ject to import permit issued by or on be- is expected as a result of a proposed The next largest increase is in the Pub- 
half of the Minister of National Revenue. lowering of exemptions in the surtax on lic Works Ministry, which is to receive 

Flaxseed: Exports Temporarily Prohib- personal incomes. Increased receipts the 300,000,000 pesos from the extraor- 
ited —The export of flaxseed from Can- are expected to accrue from recent. in- dinary copper tax. 
ada was prohibited in mid-February be- creases in property valuations for tax The increase of 151,000,000 pesos for 
cause of the fact that stocks on hand purposes. the Ministry of War is accounted for by 
were considered only sufficient to meet the More than half of the increase under the increased assignment of funds from 
the needs of domestic crushers, according to Group D is the result of the inclusion the National Defense Fund referred to. 

fied the office of the agricultural attaché, of 300,000,000 pesos from the “extraor- The Finance Ministry’s increase of 123,- 

LXeS Ottawa. It is understood that the ban dinary” copper tax (law 7160 of 1942) 000,000 is due almost entirely to the 
will be continued until deliveries from in the ordinary budget, rather than in government’s increased liability to the 
farms increase or until the 1945 out- extra-budget as has been the case in various quasi-governmental Cajas de 
look is clarified and improved. the past. The ordinary budget has been Previsi6n (social-security agencies) for 

assigned a greater share than before, its contributions to the various retire- 
. ‘260,000,000 pesos, of the funds accruing ment, pension and other funds estab- 
on Chile to the National Defense Fund from lished for employees by Chilean law. 
profits arising out of the purchase of 

eT v- Py : cost-of-production dollars from the cop- ! j 

an- Exchange and Finance per companies at 19.37 pesos to the dol- Transport and Communication 

ita- The Budget for 1945.—Chile’s budget lar and resale to importers at 31 to the New Air-Service Schedule.—Linea 

n ls for the year 1945 in which revenues and dollar. Aérea Nacional (LAN) established air 

ob. expenditures are balanced at 4,749,000,000 bypeoas regard vs ng Age rt the larg- services between mem rot tae 

— pesos (US$153,200,000 at 31 pesos per dol- Tm muereake 6 for the Ministry of Pub = Ment ie aaiae eae a 
jar) was passed by Congress as Law No. ion. additional amount 574-mile flight, which requires ours 

pom 9053 of December 30, 1944 will be used to pay the raise in salaries each way, will be maintained three times 

VOU, The final 1944 and 1945 national granted to the State school teachers in weekly. 
pudgets are shown in the following table: 

{In thousands of pesos] 

Item | 0 | 108 Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 
i- Geel | a [Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 

bec i: es 

lene “A--National property .--| 50,405} _ 53, 521 i Conditions Limiting the Scope for International Investment 

ners B—National services | 230, 962 |. 267, 001 

hen 4 Disect ent tachrens vanes 2, 908, 006 (3, 6a, tt The dynamic economic world of the future will present innumerable op- 

e of ; ; ale Ase Bh ths ol aoe portunities for new industrial development in different countries, and so long 

free Total 3, 787, 995 |4, 749, 038 as the savings available to finance such progress are unevenly distributed 

item Expenditures: between countries, international investment must play an important part in 
tive Office of the President 3, 417 | 3, 844 world economics. Provided that the investment takes forms suitable to the 

‘oms agenel Congress. . - | ee) fo circumstances of each particular case and that the limiting conditions con- 

nent a 9 et | 592° 160 | 731° 590 nected with the balances of payments of creditor and debtor countries are 

bru- Foreign Relations | 40,808 | 41, 734 observed, there is no reason to deprecate and every reason to encourage it. 

Sep- Sena wedasation | oe a pany Hs But the economic world of today and the immediate future is and will be 

and on olga 134,488 | 137, 759 different in many ways from that of the past, and these differences may 

my War 528, 637 | 690, 048 be expected to have considerable effect on the direction and volume of new 

SN 3 diueipuae an | wos international investment. One of the most fundamental changes which 

om- Svatis Works and TE a 298,619 | 507,452 may be expected to occur soon is the reversal of the trend of increasing 

1. Agriculture ; 35,914 | 34,847 populations in western Europe and North America. There will tend to be a 

it— Lands and Colonization 7 as ioe decreasing number of mouths to be fed, which, even if they are fed better,, 

salts Public be Ape! geo Bt es Bill gg or must have serious effects on food producers all over the world. The products 

Lions curity , 341,048 | 398, 940 of some of the largest debtor countries are primarily foodstuffs, and such a 

ined Economy and Commerce 41,306 | 34,055 change is bound to have serious repercussions on their principal export 

umi- Total 3, 787, 994 |4, 749, 036 industries. 

may On top of this, there has been a revolution in agricultural technique which 

on. is has greatly increased the efficiency of the factors of production employed. 

Fer- The greater part of the additional rev~- Food producers in both debtor and creditor countries are now able to pro- 

o an enue estimated for 1945 is to be derived duce large quantities of foodstuffs with the same amount of labor and 

1945, from higher taxes and miscellaneous capital. This has been one of the important causes of the present low levels 

ran- sources. Under taxes, an increase of of prices of these commodities. Food producers in debtor countries, then, | 

Na- 464,000,000 pesos in customs revenues is are faced both with a less rapidly increasing demand for their products 

y 15, expected. The Minister of Finance than they experienced in the past and with much more serious competition, 

based this increase on: (1) An antici- which keeps down the prices at which they have to sell their output. 

‘ires: pation of a greater flow of imports; (2) Finally, creditor countries—Great Britain in particular—and other large 

ra decree No. 1866 of May 8, 1944, under importers of raw materials and foodstuffs, especially the countries of western 

May which taxes, other than regular customs Europe, have all attempted in recent years to make themselves less dependent 

ents, duties on imports, must be paid at the upon foreign sources of supply. The economic reasons for this attitude are 

ed to rate at which the importer acquired the three in number: the desire to find employment—even at uneconomic tasks— 

been foreign exchange og in -—ry of for all their own cit’zens; the desire to be able to produce all essential com- 

Rie: ste and mgt oa ne . n but modities, or substitutes therefor, at home in case of war; and the desire to 

toms A je Ws otats Re EPCSwars ‘a conserve the scanty proceeds from ‘their exports for the purchase of the 

— of ere e 4 weg hy en Bove eat materials needed for armament purposes. Economic nationalism, then, is a 

esas the merrell Be vagiin 37 pesos to the further factor tending to diminish the value of the exports of many debtor 

‘oned dollar werent was formerly pao and countries. In its most extreme aspects, it may be merely a passing phase; 

r ve- reduced the tax liability materially; (3) but it is bound to remain important for many years to come. 

rack- the rise in the surcharge on Chilean (From “The Problem of International Investment.” A Report by a Study Group 

r the customs duties, expressed in gold pesos of Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 

it an of 6d. and payable in paper pesos, from i 

ricles 300 percent to 540 percent. 
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China 


Economic Conditions 


China’s general economic situation was 
gravely affected by the sharp rise in 
commodity prices before and after. the 
Chinese New Year (February 13). The 
inflationary spiral continued upward 
despite efforts to check this danger to 
the economy. Significant changes in the 
tax system were announced as of Janu- 
ary 23. Although the immediate effect 
of these was to decrease Government 
revenue, they met with general approval 
as an improvement in the tax structure. 
The success attained by the Chinese War 
Production Board in attempting to in- 
crease the domestic production of war 
materials, the establishment on January 
1 of the War Transport Board, and the 
opening in January of the Stilwell Road 
from India to China, together with the 
tax reforms, represent perhaps the most 
important favorable factors. 


PRICES AND COST OF LIVING ADVANCE 


Commodity prices advanced sharply 
during January and February. In addi- 
tion to the heavy consumer demand be- 
fore and after the Chinese New Year, 
other causes appear to have been a sig- 
nificant decline in supplies of consum- 
ers’ goods available from the occupied 
areas and a realization that the Stilwell 
Road would not be available for commer- 
cial traffic for an indefinite period. The 
general index of wholesale prices of the 
Nankai Institute of Economics for 
Chungking rose by more than 50 percent 
from the first week of January to the 
last week of February; food prices at 
Kunming showed substantial increases, 
especially during the last 10 days of Feb- 
ruary; and the cost-of-living index for 
Chengtu reported by the University of 
Nanking increased nearly 50 percent 
during the first 2 months of 1945. 


Tax AND BankK-LAw REFORMS 


Important changes in the structure 
and administration of the tax system 
were adopted January 23 by the Execu- 
tive Yuan. The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, stated at a press conference that 
the aims of these reforms included a 
simplification of the tax system, a lesSen- 
ing of the tax burden, an increase in war 
production, and elimination of corrup- 
tion. The Wartime Consumption Tax 
imposed on natiye goods in transit with- 
in China, and many of the Consolidated 
Taxes (essentially excise or consumption 
taxes on goods of domestic manufacture 
but levied additionally to the import duty 
on certain goods) were abolished, to- 
gether with the government monopolies 
of salt, tobacco, and matches which had 
been established in 1942. A general reor- 
ganization of the Ministry of Finance in- 
volved the liquidation of certain organs 
and the amalgamation of others, while 
provisions divorcing the functions of 
levying taxes from the functions of re- 
ceiving tax revenue aimed at the elimi- 
nation of irregularities. 

In February the Ministry of Finance 
abolished the regulations governing 
banks which had moved into Free China 
from the occupied areas, and stipulated 
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that such banks no longer would be per- 
mitted to resume operations in Free 
China. The Ministry also ruled that 
existing commercial banks in Free China 
would not be allowed to. establish 
branches in other localities. 


INTEREST AND EXCHANGE RATES 


Tightness in the Chungking money 
market which began late in January 
reached a climax on the days preceding 
the Chinese New Year, and monthly in- 
terest rates averaged 12 percent as 
against 9 percent in January. The open 
market for foreign currencies fluctuated, 
with the rate for United States currency 
notes varying from CN$490 to CN$510 
for one United States dollar in January 
and from CN$480 to CN$580 in February. 

The Government continued the sale of 
gold bullion at the official price of CN- 
$20,000 per Chinese ounce (one-thirty- 
second kilogram or 482.2625 grains), with 
the requirement that purchasers buy 3- 
year Treasury certificates equal in value 
to 20 percent of the gold purchased. The 
open-market price for gold in Chung- 
king ranged between CN$33,600 and CN- 
$35,500 per ounce in January and ad- 
vanced sharply to CN$37,500 at the end 
of February. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


China’s industrial output in 1944 is be- 
lieved to have been substantially below 
that of 1943 because of the loss of plants 
in Hunan and Kwangsi Provinces, short- 
ages of capital and raw materials, and 
the disruption due to the rapid progress 
of inflation. The establishment of the 
Chinese War Production Board on Nov- 
ember 16, however, and the adoption of 
a vigorous program to revitalize indus- 
tries producing munitions, liquid fuels, 
and similar products is believed to have 
increased output in January and Febru- 
ary. The Kansu Petroleum Administra- 
tion reportedly was granted 1,509 trucks, 
out of 15.000 now being supplied to China 
by the United States, in order to facili- 
tate transportation of gasoline from 











Swedish Idea for Combating 
Depressions 


The Swedish Post-War Economic 
Planning Commission, of which 
Professor Gunnar Myrdal is chair- 
man, has laid before the Govern- 
ment a proposal for combating 
unemployment during a depression 
by subsidizing sales of durable con- 
sumer goods such as clothes and 
household equipment. 

In addition to creating employ- 
ment, the intention is to fill in this 
way a demand, which would other- 
wise remain unsatisfied, on the 
part of large families and families 
in which the mother is the sole pro- 
vider. 

The sum required to finance such 
subsidized production is estimated 
at 64,000,000 kronor ($16,000,000) 
per year. Dissenting opinions were 
filed by the Conservative repre- 
sentatives on the Commission. 
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Kansu Province to Chungking, Kunming, 
and other consuming areas. 

The cotton-textile industry faced a 
crisis arising from the insufficiency of 
raw cotton, and manufacturers peti- 
tioned the Government to raise the offi- 
cial purchase price of cotton to prevent 
movement at higher prices to occupied 
areas. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


A War Transport Board was estab- 
lished January 1 for the announced pur- 
pose of generalizing control over all 
forms of transportation in Free China, 
In this connection also, the India-China 
or Ledo-Burma Road, named the Stil- 
well Road by Chiang Kai-shek, was 
opened in January; the first truck convoy 
arrived in Kunming January 22. It was 
officially announced by Chinese and 
American military authorities that traf- 
fic on the road for an indefinite period 
would be confined to military supplies, 

The Ministry of Communications re- 
portedly made plans for reconstruction 
of the Tuyun-Nantan section of the 
Kweichow-Kwangsi railroad at an esti- 
mated cost of CN$1,200,000,000, and by 
the end of February all engineering work 
had been completed for the new 162- 
kilometer (100-mile) railway from Paoki 
(Shensi Province) to Tienshui (Kansu 
Province), with 42 kilometers (26 miles) 
of track laid. It is expected that the 
entire line will be completed in June. 
Progress also was reported in the con- 
struction by the Szechwan Provincial 
government of an 84-kilometer (52-mile) 
railway between Chungking and Chiki- 
ang (Szechwan Province). 

The China National Aviation Corpora- 
tion announced plans to inaugurate serv- 
ices in March between Suchow and Lan- 
chow, both in Kansu Province, and from 
Lanchow to Hami in Sinkiang Province, 
as well as to have direct service available 
between Chungking and Hami. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Ministry of Finance in January 
issued new regulations governing the off- 
setting of foreign exchange on imports 
against exports, providing for complete 
control over foreign exchange acquired 
by private Chinese merchants from ex- 
ports, and no longer permitting exporters 
to retain from 20 to 30 percent of their 
foreign-exchange proceeds for trading 
expenses. Revised regulations also re- 
portedly were issued in February govern- 
ing trade between Free and Occupied 
China for the announced purpose of en- 
couraging the movement of goods into 
Free China. 

Requests have been made by Chinese 
merchants and in the Chinese press for 
clarification of the future of Government 
control of the principal export commodi- 
ties, with special reference to the pres- 
ent monopoly activities of the Foreign 
Trade Commission, the Foo Shing Trad- 
ing Corporation, and the China National 
Tea Corporation. 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Agricultural associations organized by 
farmers themselves, with Government 
assistance and encouragement, are be- 
coming of more importance in China, 
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according to a recent issue of a publica- 
tion of the (Kuomintang Party) Minis- 
try of Information. These associations 
aim at the improvement of the economic 
position of farmers through promotion 
of irrigation, land reclamation, forestry, 
and the development of subsidiary farm 
products; and through improvement in 
seed varieties, prevention of plant dis- 
eases, and distribution of loans. At the 
end of 1944 there were reportedly 15 
provincial, 501 hsien (county) and 6,042 
hsiang (village) agricultural associa- 
tions, established under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Social Affairs. Slightly 
more than 2,500,000 farmers have par- 
ticipated in this movement, of which 
number more than one-third are stated 
to have joined in 1944. 

The associations have been most im- 
portant in the provinces of Shensi, 
Kansu, Szechwan, and Hupeh. The 
practice has increased, particularly in 
Shensi Province, for all loans to farmers 
to be channeled through the agricultural 
associations. The associations are sub- 
sidized directly by their own hsien and 
provinces, besides by receiving money 
from the Central Government. Although 
the sums involved thus far have been 
comparatively small, it is anticipated 
that increased activity of the associa- 
tions may aid in the solution of the diffi- 
cult problem of land-rent payments 
which bear heavly upon many Chinese 
farmers. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Governing the Control of 
Importation and Exportation of Cargo 
During Wartime.—Revised wartime reg- 
ulations governing imports and exports 
were promulgated by the Executive 
Yuan on October 14, 1944, replacing 
those which had been in force in Free 
China, with only minor changes, since 
May 1942. Although these regulations 
apply to all trade with Free China, the 
major portion of such trade is of course 
that between Free and Occupied China. 
The aim of the new regulations is the 
prevention of such trade in luxuries, and 
at the same time the encouragement of 
the importation of essential commodities. 

Typical luxury or nonessential items, 
which previously could be imported with 
special permission, are now to be en- 
tirely prohibited. They include laces, 
embroidered goods, rayon goods, alco- 
holic beverages, cosmetics, and toys. 
Also prohibited are commodities previ- 
ously excluded, such as certain marine 
products and Japanese products like 
sake. 

With the exception of the above-men- 
tioned products, and of a few other com- 
modities for which importation from any 
source is prohibited except with special 
permission (cocoa, coffee, and tobacco), 
all other commodities may be imported 
under designated procedures from the 
occupied areas of China, in furtherance 
of the Government’s policy of encour- 
agement of such trade. Importation of 
a small number of products, when com- 
ing from areas other than Occupied 
China, is prohibited except with special 
permission. These include goods often 
used by foreigners, such as cocoa, coffee, 
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Panama Envisages New 
Resort Hotels 


The National Tourist Commis- 
sion plans to stimulate and en- 
courage construction and proper 
management of resort hotels for 
tourists in the interior of Panama, 
says the Panamanian press. Sur- 
veys of the interior of the Republic 
have been started by the Tourist 
Section of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce to determine 
the amount of tourist and vacation 
business which can be expected in 
each region, types of transporta- 
tion which will be available in each 
locality after the war, and supply 
of labor available for hotel person- 
nel. Applications for contracts 
to build and operate such tourist 
hotels should be submitted to 
the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, Panama, Republic of 
Panama. 




















tobacco, shirts, neckties, woolen goods, 
and felt hats. 

Only minor changes have been made 
in the regulations controlling exportation 
of goods. Wool has been added to the 
list of export-monopoly products han- 
dled by designated government agencies 
(bristles, tung oil, tungsten, antimony, 
tin, mercury, bismuth, molybdenum, raw 
silk, and tea), and a few items (the most 
important being leaf tobacco) have been 
added to the list of commodities, such as 
salt, sugar, and matches, requiring spe- 
cial permission for export. A more im- 
portant list of contraband export goods 
remains relatively unchanged and in- 
cludes silver, arms and ammunition, ma- 
chinery, electrical and communication 
equipment, aviation materials, cement, 
rice, wheat and other grains, alcohol, 
cotton, medical and surgical supplies, 
chemicals, and paper. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Regulations Governing Sale of Import 
Embargo Goods.—To aid in the enforce- 
ment of the revised Regulations Gov- 
erning the Importation and Exportation 
of Cargo in Wartime, promulgated Octo- 
ber 14, 1944, (see the item “Tariffs and 
Trade Controls’), further regulations 
were promulgated November 30, 1944, by 
the Executive Yuan and made effective 
in the Chungking area by a customs noti- 
fication dated January 15, 1945. Objec- 
tive of the new rules is the prevention 
of the sale within Free China of com- 
modities which are either designated as 
contraband or are imported only with 
special permission under the import and 
export regulations. 

Articles on three lists are now to be 
subject to confiscation should they con- 
tinue to be sold beyond a designated 
time. Commodities in List A, all except 
a few of which were Classified as contra- 
band under the import regulations, are to 
be subject to immediate confiscation. 
They include certain marine products, 
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alcoholic beverages and mineral waters. 
tobacco, cosmetics, toilet equipment, and 
toys and games. Exception is made of 
monopoly-labeled tobacco and cigarette 
paper. 

Commodities in List B, all of which 
(except cocoa and coffee, which required 
special import permits) also were classed 
as contraband are to be subject to con- 
fiscation should they continue to be sold 
after a specified period. After the date 
of receipt and notification of the rules 
by the various local, municipal, or dis- 
trict governments, 2 months are to be 
allowed for disposal of the goods, and 
thereafter an additional 2 weeks during 
which they may be surrendered to mu- 
nicipal or district governments at the 
purchase price. 

Commodities in List C are allowed the 
same time period; this list applies only 
to foreign goods (and not to goods pro- 
duced in Occupied China), since these 
commodities may still be imported with- 
out special permission if they are manu- 
factured in Occupied China. 

List B includes many luxury or non- 
essential items, such as laces, embroid- 
ered goods, rayon goods, caviar, cheese, 
perfumed soap, sandalwood, amber, 
coral, ornamental materials, jewelry, 
pearls, and precious stones, together 
with certain Japanese goods, such as 
tatami and Satsuma ware. List C in- 
cludes knitted clothing, shirts, ties, and 
suspenders, felt hats, tea, feathers, mu- 
sical instruments, tooth paste, tooth 
brushes, and similar products. 

Provision is made for the sale of con- 
fiscated goods in limited quantities to 
foreigners for their own use, and for 
the purchase of these commodities by 
government organizations for the enter- 
tainment of foreign guests or for special 
official needs. Goods which cannot be 
identified as having been produced in 
Free China may be treated as foreign 
goods, unless they can be proved to be 
native products, in which case they may 
be treated as having been produced in 
the occupied areas. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Program for Highway Improvement.— 
The National Government of Colombia 
has appropriated 7,120,000 pesos for con- 
struction and maintenance of roads in 
1945. The Republic will be divided into 
14 separate zones and the money will be 
distributed as follows: 

Barbosa, 400,000 pesos; Bogota, 590,- 
000; Bucaramanga, 560,000; Cartagena, 
350,000; Cali, 340,000; Ibague, 476,000; 
Manizales, 475,000; Medellin, 650000; 
Neiva, 456,000; Pamplona, 417,000; Pasto, 
495,000; Popayan, 317,000; Tunja, 440,- 
000; and Valledupar, 347,000. The re- 
maining funds will be distributed as fol- 
lows: For the network of roads near 
Ocana, 220,000 pesos; for general ex- 
penses, 57,000; for pavement of roads, 
100,000; for equipment and machinery, 
300,000; for the cost of asphalt, 130,000. 
There is reported to be enough asphalt 
in the beds at Tuta and other munici- 
palities of Boyaca to pave the major por- 
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Contemplating a Trip to France? Then You Should Read 
These Facts 


The Department of State has been informed by the United States Em- 
bassy in Paris that conditions with respect to transportation, food, and 
lodging in France make it impossible to give assurance that either official 
missions or Government-sponsored representatives of private business visit- 
ing France will be able to accomplish their mission unless they come under 
War Department sponsorship with orders specifically stating that they are 
to make trips to certain specified points to visit specific plants. Further- 
more, in certain localities, particularly in Southwest France, the United 
States Army has no facilities for assuring gasoline, board, or lodging, and a 
trip to these localities presents special problems even to a mission having 
military sponsorship. 

It is pointed out that while Government sponsorship facilitates obtaining 
transportation from the United States to France, once in France the pre- 
requisite is military sponsorship. This is especially true outside Paris. An 
official mission arriving in Paris will be furnished lodging and meals at a 
hotel requisitioned by the Army, but private businessmen are required to 
shift for themselves unless they secure Army sponsorship beforehand. The 
problem of food and lodging is not insurmountable for those businessmen 
who have connections with French firms, but they should make arrangements 
before arriving in the city. 

Only very limited transportation within Paris itself can be provided by the 
Embassy for official missions, and even this cannot be done for private 
businessmen. However, the Paris Métro (subway) functions, so it is not too 
difficult to make the necessary calls in the city. Outside Paris great diffi- 
culties are encountered by both official missions and representatives of pri- 
vate concerns unless they come under War Department sponsorship, or 
unless the Army authorities in France regard their business as having a 
direct connection with military operations or needs. In many French towns 
~all first-class hotels have been requisitioned by the Allied or French military 
authorities, and others are terribly overcrowded. 

An example cited by the Embassy is the case of an official mission com- 
posed of Government-sponsored representatives of United States and United 
Kingdom business concerns. This mission was unable to secure through 
either embassy a car for the extensive trip through France that their mis- 
sion called for. Nor could their embassies assure them of gasoline, food, or 
lodging in the cities they were to visit. A car was finally provided by the 
British Ministry of Supply, and the French authorities furnished coupons 
for gasoline for which the travelers paid at the rate of $1 a gallon. Food 
and lodging were arranged through local French authorities in accordance 
with travel orders given the mission by French authorities in Paris. Meals 
(without wine) averaged $10 a person; lodging was moderate in most 
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tion of the national highways. Only the 
great trunk highways are to be paved. 

The road from Girardot to Narino, in 
the Department of Cundinamarca, has 
been finished and opened for traffic. 
Narino is on the Magdalena River, 14 
miles below Girardot. 

On January 22, 1945, the Colombia 
press announced that a fleet of 200 trucks 
was moving 400 tons of freight daily on 
the Ibague-Armenia highway, relieving 
congestion of traffic in that area. 

An announcement was made in Janu- 
ary by the Minister of Public Works that 
the wharf at Santa Marta was being wid- 
ened, and that work on the main high- 
way from Bogota to Santa Marta, called 
Troncal de Oriente, will be continued 
with the object of using Santa Marta as 
the port for the Departments of Boyaca 
and the Santanders. It is expected that 
the Carretera Central del Norte, which 
starts on the Venezuelan border and 
crosses the country to end in Ecuador, 
will be paved within 5 years. Six hun- 
dred workmen have been added to the 
personnel building the thoroughfare 
from Madellin to the sea with the object 
of finishing the great trans-Andean road 
highway in May. 


Cuba 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Sugarcane Growers to Receive 30 Per- 
cent of the Value of Blackstrap Molasses 
Produced by Cuban Mills.—Cuban sugar- 
cane growers (colonos) will receive 30 
percent of the average value of black- 
strap molasses produced in Cuba, accord- 
ing to Ministry of Agriculture Decree No. 
516 of February 10, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of February 22, 1945. Be- 
ginning in 1945, the Cuban Sugar Sta- 
bilization Institute is to set up a general 
Blackstrap Fund with the total proceeds 
from the sale of blackstrap manufactured 
during each crop season. 

Article 4 of the decree states that the 
Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute will 
determine what part of the proceeds 
from the sale of blackstrap is to go to the 
mill owners and to the colonos, in the 
following manner: 

(a) It shall estimate the total amount 
obtained from the sale of all blackstrap 
received on the basis of 52 percent total 
sugar content. 
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(b) Of the total value received in this 
manner, it shall deduct the total ex. 
penses that have been paid. 

(c) Of this net total value, 70 percent 
will go into a fund to be known as the 
mill share, and 30 percent will go into a 
fund to be known as the colono share, 

(d) The net total of the mill share 
shall be redistributed among the mill 
owners at the rate of the number of gal- 
lons of blackstrap received from each of 
them; the colono share Shall be redistri- 
buted among the colonos of each mill 
based on the volume of Sugarcane de- 
livered by each colono. 

A transitory provision of the decree 
states the sale of blackstrap from the 
1945 sugar crop by mills located in Pinar 
del Rio and Habana Provinces affected by 
the hurricane of October 18, 1944, is not 
subject to the decree. To take advantage 
of this provision, mills located in these 
Provinces must show that the sugar 
yield is at least 1 percent lower than in 
1944 and that the production of black- 
strap does not exceed the normal con- 
tent of previous years. 

(Prior to the time of this action, the 
receipts from the sale of blackstrap were 
wholly retained by the sugar mills.) 


Denmark 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE IN 1944 


The total value of Danish imports dur- 
ing 1944 amounted to about 1,167,600,000 
crowns, a decrease of 58,500,000 crowns 
as compared with 1943, whereas exports 
showed an increase of 49,500,000 crowns 
and reached a total of 1,347,600,000 
crowns in 1944, according to estimates 
published in the Danish press. 

The 1944 export surplus of 180,000,000 
crowns is in sharp contrast to an import 
excess of 90,000,000 crowns in 1938. The 
wholesale-price index for imported goods 
increased by 123 percent during the 
period 1938-44; that for export goods in- 
creased only 93 percent. In consequence, 
it is estimated in Denmark that the 
volume of imports in 1944 was about 66 
percent less than the 1938 volume, and 
the decrease for exports was about 45 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Validity of Import Permits Extended to 
1 Year.—An official notice has just been 
issued by the Import Permit Office of the 
Egyptian Ministry of Finance in which 
the attention of importers is called to the 
fact that import permits issued by that 
office will be valid for 1 year instead of 
6 months as heretofore. 

Another notice to importers issued by 
the Import Permit Office gives the follow- 
ing instructions to importers applying 
for import permits: As of March 1, 1945, 
all applications for import permits sent 
to the Ministry of Finance must be ac- 
companied by 10 copies of the statistical 
form issued free by the Central Post 
Office. Each application should be sent 
in a separate envelope with the specifica- 
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tion of goods to be imported. The quota 
number of the goods according to the list 
published in the Journal Officiel should 
also be marked on the envelope. 


El Salvador 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Duty on Coffee Reduced.—The 
export duty on coffee for the period Jan- 
uary 18 to October 31, 1945, has been re- 
duced from 3.16 to 1.20 colones per quintal 
(101.43 pounds by a Salvadoran Executive 
decree published and effective January 
18, 1945. 

The decree provides that from the 
funds collected from the 194445 coffee 
crop up to January 18, 1945, exporters 
of coffee shall be reimbursed 1.96 colones 
for each quintal of export coffee, and 
that exporters, in turn, shall reimburse 
in the same amount the producers 
from whom the coffee was purchased. 
Thus there remains for the National 
Treasury 1.20 colones for each quintal of 
export coffee. Measures to guarantee 
this restitution of 1.96 colones for each 
quintal of export coffee will be prescribed 
by the Associacién Cafetalera de El Sal- 
vador (Salvadoran Coffee Growers’ As- 
sociation) . } 

The declared purpose of the reduction 
in the coffee export tax is to compensate 
coffee producers in part for their loss of 
income because of the small 1944—45 crop. 

[For announcement of provisions of the 
decree continuing the previous rate of export 
tax on coffee and of the decree establishing 
an export tax on coffee, see FoREIGN Com- 


MERCE WEEKLY of December 30, 1944, and 
December 11, 1943.] 


France 


Economic Conditions 
ESTIMATED COST OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The French Government on March 3, 
1945, presented to the consultative assem- 
by its estimates of the costs of French 
reconstruction. The ministry of Recon- 
struction estimates a total cost in excess 
of 1,500,000,000,000 francs (about $30,- 
000,000,000 at the official rate of ex- 
change). The principal cost items were 
listed as follows: 

Millions of francs 


Excavation of mines____..-..----- 10, 000 
Excavation and leveling of 120,- 

000,000 cubic meters_____.._-_-- 36, 000 
Reconstruction of 1,200,000 habita- 

RN oisiss a Uhacscs nun een hep ubiconenes eotanenians all 900, 000 
Reconstruction of 120,000 indus- 

SIRS RNIN. ccicnwancdanande 100, 000 


Reconstruction of agricultural en- 
terprises; replacement of indus- 


trial equipment and stocks---__-- 200, 000 
Temporary housing for war victims 

A ee) eee Pe 30, 000 
SE, & ani ain Ghtiniwa wk ier elibes 10, 000 


The estimates made above are only 
those which relate to the Ministry of 
Reconstruction. They do not include re- 
pair of damage to navigation installa- 
tions, national defense equipment, the 
Navy, the merchant marine, the fishing 
fleet, or government buildings. 

; The French press reports that the Min- 
ister of Reconstruction estimated that 
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total French war damages would exceed 
2,000,000,000,000 francs ($40,000,000,000) . 

The Ministry of Reconstruction esti- 
mates that the rehabilitation under its 
jurisdiction will require 20,000,000,000 
man-hours of employment, or 800,000 
employees working 40 hours weekly for 
11 years. 


Exchange and Finance 


Mobilization of Foreign Assets.—By 
Ordinance No. 45-86 of January 16, 1945, 
the French Provisional Government has 
required the registration of all assets 
abroad held by physical and legal per- 
sons habitually resident in France. The 
statement of motives serving as the pre- 
amble to the ordinance under reference 
includes the following statement: 

In order to import all that is necessary for 
its reconstruction and to start its economy 
going again, France must be in a position, 
if necessary, to mobilize its holdings abroad, 
such as gold, exchange, and securities. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary for the French Gov- 
ernment to obtain a complete inventory of 
those types of privately held assets, rather 
than to wait until the resources of the State 


and of the Bank of France have been 
exhausted. 


The ordinance provides that all French 
physical or legal persons residing in 
France as of January 1, 1945, must reg- 
ister before March 1, 1945, their proper- 
ties and holdings abroad as of December 
31, 1944, with the Exchange Control Of- 
fice. By definition foreign assets are 
considered to include “gold, means of 
payment, securities held abroad, simi- 
larly, in a broad sense, all foreign prop- 
erty and interests therein whether or 
not represented by securities.” Exemp- 
tions from the registration requirements 
are gold up to 20 grams and a total of 
20,000 francs for other assets. 

A fine is imposed retroactively on all 
French individuals or legal persons who 
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previously failed to register their hold- 
ings abroad as of December 31, 1939, un- 
der the provisions of the decree of Sep- 
tember 9, 1939. This penalty amounts 
to one-fifth of the value of the previously 
undeclared assets. 

Penalties under the new ordinance are 
very severe, ranging from imprisonment 
under Article 193 of the Code of Military 
Justice to fines of not less than 10 times 
the actual value of the assets involved, 
and confiscation of properties. 

Persons who for reasons of force ma- 
jeure, such as communication or trans- 
portation difficulties, are unable to file 
accurate returns before March i, 1945, 
are authorized to make a provisional 
declaration. 

Provisions of Special Interest to Amer- 
ican Citizens and Corporations.—Article 
7 of Ordinance No. 45-86 stipulates that 
the registration requirement applies “to 
foreign individuals and to foreign cor- 
porations” in so far as their establish- 
ments in France are concerned. The 
same time limit of March 1, 1945, is pre- 
scribed. All foreign legal persons must 
file a declaration for each new business 
establishment within 6 months of its cre- 
ation. All persons, French or foreign, 
who transfer their residence to France 
from abroad, must file a declaration 
within 6 months of the date the change 
in residence occurred. 

In general it appears that the provi- 
sions of the ordinance are applicable to 
American citizens habitually resident in 
France and to American corporations 
vis-a-vis their establishments in France 
except that they are not subject to the 20 
percent fine prescribed for previous 
failure to comply with the decree of Sep- 
tember 9, 1939 (which did not apply to 
Americans), and that penalties pre- 
scribed for violations of the new or- 
dinance are those set forth in the decree 

















New Study of International Double Taxation 


“Because many American citizens today are burdened by double taxes on 
the same income, one to their own government and another to the country 
in which they have business or investment interests, the United States should 
extend her international treaties on double taxation,” states Paul Deperon, 
Secretary of the Fiscal Committee of the League of Nations and Member of 
the League Secretariat, in a recent study: “International Double Taxation,” 
published by the Committee on International Economic Policy in cooperation 
with the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Taxation by more than one country on the same income, estate or other 
taxable object hampers international investment and discourages world 
trade, now more vital than ever to the business interests of the United States. 
“American enterprise,” Mr. Deperon points out, “develops raw material re- 
sources, establishes branch factories and assembly plants, buys into foreign 
businesses or participates with foreign capital all over the world.” Every 
American doing business in a foreign country, therefore, has a stake in the 
elimination of double taxation. Yet, although through the League of Na- 
tions more than sixty tax agreements existed between European countries 
before the war, the United States is a party to only three—with France, 
Sweden, and Canada. - 

Three model conventions, offered as a basis of negotiation between coun- 
tries seeking to arrange mutual tax adjustments, have now been worked 
out by the Fiscal Committee of the League of Nations. They were presented 
at a regional tax conference held in Mexico City in July 1943, and their pro- 
visions have since been endorsed by the Third Conference of the Inter- 
American Bar Association. Several countries have already entered into 
negotiations based on their plan. 
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of September 9, 1939, rather than those 
described above. 

Registration of Gold, Foreign Er- 
change, Securities, and Other Means of 
Payment Held in France.—Another or- 
dinance, No. 45--87, of January 17, 1945, 
prescribes the registration before March 
1, 1945, of gold held in France by physical 
persons habitually residing in France, 
and of gold, foreign exchange, foreign 
securities and means of payment stated 
in a foreign currency and held in France 
by intermediaries, such as brokers, banks, 
and registered financial establishments, 
either for their own account or for their 
clients. The penalties prescribed for 
failure to conform with the provisions of 
this ordinance are those prescribed in 
the basic exchange control decree of 
September 9, 1939. 

Freezing of Foreign-Owned Assets in 
France.—On January 15, 1945, Ordinance 
No. 45-85 was promulgated, authorizing 
the Finance Minister “to prescribe by 
decree, the total or partial registration of 
foreign assets in France according to 
terms and dates to be fixed by him.” 

The new legislation is designed to re- 
quire eventually the registration of all 
types of property held in France by or 
for the account of nonresidents and to 
prohibit, except under general or specific 
license from the Exchange Control Office, 
“transactions involving real estate or 
rights thereto, accounts in French banks, 
and French securities, undertaken by 
persons residing outside of French ter- 
ritory.” 

Precedures have already been estab- 
lished to implement the objectives out- 
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lined above, and it is anticipated that 
others will be adopted as soon as admin- 
istrative conditions permit. 

Under Ordinance No. 45-85 the follow- 
ing registration requirements must be 
met before March 1, 1945: 

1. Banks, brokers, and financial estab- 
lishments operating in French territory 
must declare all gold, foreign exchange, 
or foreign securities which they hold 
either on account or on deposit for non- 
residents. 

2. French legal persons must submit to 
the Exchange Control Office a detailed 
statement of nonresident shareholding or 
managerial interests and of contractual 
arrangements with or obligations to non- 
residents. 

Licensing Requirements for Certain 
Types of Transactions.—By Decree No. 
45-161, issued on January 17 in pursu- 
ance of Ordinance No. 45-85, the follow- 
ing types of transactions are prohibited 
except under general or special license: 

1. The acquisition of French securities 
or shares in French firms by a non- 
resident. 

2. The transfer by a nonresident of real 
estate or rights to real estate or business 
situated in France. 

3. The transfer or pledge as security 
of French securities or shares in French 
firms. 

4. All credit or debit transactions in an 
account opened in France in the name of 
a nonresident as well as the receipt in 
France of any deposit of means of pay- 
ment expressed in francs for a non- 
resident. 














Mexico Establishes Standards for 35 Products 


Standards have been established for 35 important products of Mexican in- 
dustry since the Mexican Government’s Department of Standards was estab- 
lished in 1943, according to its Director General, Ignacio Aguerrebere. 

The Mexican Department of Stanadards, Sefor Aguerrebere stated recently, 
is one of two departments of the Federal Office of Standards. The other is 
the Department of Weights and Measures. 





According to Sefor Aguerrebere, the work of the Department of Standards 
is dedicated to setting production standards in the various fields of national 
production, such as textiles, building materials, ceramics, furniture, chemi- 
cals, food products, electrical materials, metallurgy, paper, graphic arts. The 
Department has laboratories where expert chemists analyze and test the 
products of Mexican factories. 

“The standardization projects prepared by technicians of the Department 
of Standards (Direcci6én General de Normas) are submitted to manufac- 
turers and consumers at meetings called for this purpose,” Sefor Aguerrebere 
explained. “At these meetings, opinions are freely expressed, and the proj- 
a modified when necessary, in accordance with the conclusions 
reached. 

“Each Quality Standard consists of three parts: Definitions and General 
Considerations, Classifications and Specifications, and Sampling and Control. 
The third part is the most important: The methods are discussed among the 
specialized technicians of each branch of industry, with the Government 
technicians, so as to choose the easiest ones and those that will give com- 
parable results in cases of disagreement or arbitration. 

“A book called Record of Standards ‘(Protocolo de Normas) contains 
the approved Quality Standards, signed by those who took part in adopting 
them. This book also contains a mutual agreement on the part of the 
Government and of those who collaborate at the meetings. 

“Subsequently, the approved Quality Standard is published in the Official 
Gazette (Diario Oficial de la Federacion) and is therefore obligatory for pur- 
chases made by Government departments, but voluntary for purchases made 
by the public in general. Obviously, it takes time to educate the public, and, 
therefore, the general observance of Quality Standards is made voluntary.” 
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5. All transactions effecting a deposit 
of means of payment existing in France 
in the name of a nonresident. 

6. All transactions relating to deposits 
in France of French securities for the 
account of a nonresident. 

Note. The above summary of recent legis- 
lation is an excerpt from a general report on 


French finance by Ivan B. White, Second 
Secretary, American Embassy, Paris. 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Beeswazr: Stocks Blocked in French 
Morocco.— Stocks of beeswax were 
blocked in the hands of holders in the 
French Zone of Morocco and transac- 
tions could be carried out only with the 
prior permssion of the Director of the 
Moroccan Export Control, by an order of 
November 15, 1944, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of December 8. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


General Supplying of the Country in 
Time of War Organized in French 
Morocco.—Arrangements for the general 
supplying of the French Zone of Morocco 
with foodstuffs and other products were 
contained in the residential order of 
November 22, 1944, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of November 24, 1944. This 
order provides as follows: 

The Direction of Economic Affairs is 
responsible for (1) organizing the local 
production and importation of the goods, 
products, and foodstuffs for which it is 
responsible; (2) delivering the goods to 
the parties receiving them, that is public 
groups, civil and military, industries, and 
local consumers, and (3) storing the 
goods when this is necessary before 
delivery. 

The distribution of foodstuffs for local 
consumption will be in accordance with 
fixed individual rations. 

It is the responsibility of the Direction 
of Political Affairs (Central Service of 
Regional Supplies) to (1) formulate 
monthly estimates of the needs of the 
various regions, in order to establish the 
plan for distribution of foodstuffs, in 
conjunction with the Direction of Eco- 
nomic Affairs; and (2) to assure within 
the regions distribution for local con- 
sumption of foodstuffs delivered by the 
Direction of Economic Affairs. 

Dates: Syndicates of Producers and 
Production Taz Established in Algeria.— 
Regional Syndicates of Producers of 
Dates in three regions of Algeria and a 
Union of Syndicates of Date Producers 
have been established in Alberia by two 
orders of November 3, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
November 14. 

A third order of November 3 fixed the 
temporary tax, to be paid by producers 
on quantities sold, at 4 francs per 100 
kilograms for Deglet Nur dates and at 
2 francs per 100 kilograms for ordinary 
dates. 
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French West 
Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Plans for an Airfield.—An airfield is to 
be constructed at Grippon, about 10 
miles northeast of Pointe-a-Pitre on 
Grande Terre, the eastern island of 
Guadeloupe, French West Indies. There 
are to be two reinforced-concrete run- 
ways between 1,500 and 2,000 meters 
long. Two metal hangars are projected, 
each with a covered area of 3,000 square 
meters. Plans include an administration 
pbuilding to accommodate the customs 
office, a restaurant, sleeping quarters, 
and weather station, states the Guade- 
loupe press. 


Greece 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sponges, Dried Figs, Woolen Rags, 
Glass Fragments, Opium-Poppy Seed: 
Export Duties Fired.—The export duties 
on certain Greek products have been 
fixed by a decision of the Greek Minister 
of Finance (No. T 253), dated February 
2, 1945, and published in the Official 
Greek Gazette and effective on Febru- 
ary 6. The new rates are as follows: 

(1) Woolen and cotton-woolen rags 
and glass fragments, 0.50 drachma per 
oke (2.83 pounds). 

(2) Opium-poppy seed, 1 drachma per 
kilogram. 

(3) Sponges, 6 drachmas per oke. 

(4) Dried figs, 0.40 drachma per kilo- 
gram. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


SALT MONOPOLY DISSOLVED 


The Consorcio Salinero de Guatemala, 
or salt producers’ pool, has been declared 
a monopoly and dissolved as unconstitu- 
tional, under Revolutionary Council De- 
cree No. 52, issued January 19 and pub- 
lished in the Diario de Centro America 
of January 22, 1945. The Consorcio was 
established by Governmental Decree No. 
2425 of August 24, 1940, for the purpose 
of protecting the small salt producers, 
and had been in continuous operation 
since then. The new decree declares 
that it has not filfilled the rurposes for 
which it was created, and that, in order 
to protect their interests, the small pro- 
ducers had requested its dissolution. 

Decree No. 52 gives the Consorcio until 
March 31, 1945, to liquidate its assets 
and close its activities and creates the 
office of Inspector General of Salt Mines, 
which is to start operations on April 1 
under the regulations of the Department 
of Agriculture. It also gives the Govern- 
ment the power to intervene, if necessary, 
in the salt-production business in order 
to insure that the public shall not suffer 
from any shortages of the product as a 
result of the dissolution of the pool. 
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Secretary Wallace Sees Foreign Travel As Big Fac- 
tor in Promoting Post-War U. S. World Trade 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 
lace believes that money spent by Ameri- 
cans on foreign travel may be an im- 
portant factor in promoting our foreign 
trade after the war, and studies made by 
Department of Commerce economists 
confirm this view. 

Assuming a high level of economic ac- 
tivity and national income in the United 
States, and conditions abroad attractive 
to tourists, gross expenditures by Ameri- 
cans on foreign travel in the early 1950s 
may reach an all-time high of $1,250,000,- 
000, thereby supplying dollar exchange to 
pay for a large volume of exports from 
this country, according to preliminary 
estimates of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Secretary Wallace stated recently at a 
press conference that the Bureau, with 
his full support, would make every pos- 
sible effort to obtain a maximum of both 
exports and imports on a “sustained 
yield” (or permanent) basis. This pro- 
gram, he said, would require the wide- 
spread education of businessmen and 
others regarding the economic laws in- 
volved. For example, in order to have 
large exports the United States must also 
have large imports and “invisible” items 
such as the payment for services rendered 
by foreigners to United States citizens. 
Money spent in foreign travel is one of 
these “invisible” items. 

The previous peak in the United States 
outlays for travel abroad cathe in the 
boom year 1929, when it reached $693,- 
000,000, including fares and other ex- 
penditures on American and foreign car- 
riers. Of this amount, it is estimated that 
$483,000,000 was spent within foreign 
countries, while $158,000.000 was paid to 
foreign carriers and $42,000,000 to Ameri- 
can lines. 

It is pointed out that in the 1920s the 
relationship of travel outlays to national 
income was dynamic, the former rising 
much faster than the latter. Since other 
factors are imponderable, an obvious ap- 
proach is to assume that travel outlays in 
the post-war years will occupy somewhat 
the same relation to national income as 
at peak levels in the past. 

National income in 1929 was estimated 
at $83,300,000,000, and gross travel out- 
lay at $693,000,000—a ratio of 0.83 per- 
cent. Projected on the 1929 ratio, with 
national income at, say, $150,000,000,000 


in the early 1950’s, gross travel outlays 
would amount to some $1,200,000,000. 

However, since travel outlays rose 
more rapidly than national income in the 
’20s and since many of the stimulative 
influences operating in that period will 
again come into play, the gross figure 
may even reach $1,500,000,000 after a 
period of rehabilitation abroad. 

Foreign travel is the most important 
“luxury commodity” Americans buy 
abroad. In 1929 these expenditures con- 
stituted 10 percent of total payments 
to foreigners for goods, services, and 
other current transactions. 

While the uptrend in travel outlays in 
the ’20s was obviously related to the 
behavior of national income in this 
country, other factors played a part. 
These included an increase in speed and 
comfort of travel attended by some re- 
duction in cost, an increase in paid vaca- 
tions and vacation periods, improvement 
in political and social conditions in 
Europe, and the rapid spread of the urge 
to travel. The war itself has served to 
increase interest in foreign countries, 
and a further reduction in cost and an 
increase in speed seem assured. More- 
over, with reasonably full employment 
many Americans will have the funds and 
vacation periods required for foreign 
travel. 

The greater part of United States 
foreign-travel money has been spent 
across the border in Canada and Mexico, 
and in Europe. In 1929 Canada and 
Mexico together accounted for 44 per- 
cent and Europe and the Mediterranean 
area for another 44 percent of United 
States travel outlays within foreign 
countries—exclusive of fares and other 
expenditures on American and foreign 
carriers. In 1937, however, the amounts 
spent in Europe and the Mediterranean 
area were only 28 percent of the total, 
the decline reflecting the disturbed 
political situation in Europe and the 
diversion of travel to near-by areas. 

It is significant that about one-fourth 
of gross American travel outlays have 
gone to foreign carriers. The amount 
of travel money accruing to foreign 
countries after the war will hence depend 
in part upon the division of the traffic 
between American and foreign lines. 
American air lines are expected to play 
an increasingly important role. 





Exchange and Finance 


Specified Changes in Capital and 
Profits Taxes —New fiscal tax measures 
have been promulgated in Guatemala by 
the Revolutionary Council of Govern- 
ment in order to distribute the national 
tax burden more generally and to in- 
clude under the tax regulations certain 
incomes not heretofore taxable. 

Decree No. 41 of December 18, 1944, 
effective January 1, 1945, further amends 
the basic profits tax law of the nation 
(Decree No. 2099 of June 1938) by adding 
to article 1 a paragraph to include as 


subject to the tax representatives of for- 
eign business houses, commission agents, 
and in general any persons who act as 
intermediaries, even though their oper- 
ating capital may be less than 5,000 
quetzales, tax exemption having been 
generally provided by the basic law to 
firms with operating capital of less than 
5,000 quetzales. In addition, certain 
agricultural enterprises, previously ex- 
empted, were made subject to taxation. 

Decree No. 44 of December 22, 1944, 
effective January 1, 1945, prescribes an 
annual and progressive tax on all in- 
comes and profits from capital in excess 
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of 500 quetzales. This progressive tax is 
applicable to interest, dividends derived 
from sources not affected by the profits 
tax, rents, shares, and all other kinds of 
income on capital. 


{For previous amendment to Decree No. 


2099, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 


ary 13, 1945.] 
Hait1 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Materials Imported for Use in 
Manufacture of Embroidery and Needle- 
work Handicraft Destined for Export 
Exempted from Import Duties.—The ex- 
emption from import duties previously 
granted specifically to SHADA (Société 
Haitiano-Américaine de Développement 
Agricole) on imports into Haiti of raw 
materials to be used by the embroidery 
and needlework industry in the manu- 
facture of articles destined for exports 
has been extended, with the cessation of 
SHADA’s activities in this industry, to 
another industrial establishment to be 
selected by the Department of Commerce 
and National Economy, according to De- 
cree Law No. 483, published in Le Moni- 
teur, Haiti, January 18, 1945. 

[Far earlier announcement of exemption 
granted to SHADA, see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 28, 1942.] 


Transport and Communication 


Air Service Expanded.—Statistics of 
air traffic announced by the Fiscal De- 
partment of the National Bank of the 
Republic of Haiti at the close of the 
1943-44 year (October 1, 1943, through 
September 30, 1944,) indicated a con- 
siderable expansion of air service. 

The average number of airplanes land- 
ing in and leaving Haiti was approxi- 
mately 9 per day during 1943-44. The 
total number of planes landing in and 
leaving Haiti during the entire year was 
3,225; incoming passengers totaled 4,434 
and outgoing passengers, 4,522; incom- 
ing air express, 5,976 packages; and out- 
going air express, 1,752 packages. 


India 


Transport and Communication 


Post-War Plans for Telegraph and 
Telephone Systems.—Considerable ad- 
justment and redistribution of telegraph 
and telephone systems may be made in 
India after the war. The Government 
plans to establish a telegraph office in 
every town with a population of 10,000 or 
more and a telephone exchange in every 
town with a population of 30,000 or more. 

A Posts and Telegraphs Conference 
held in New Delhi early in 1945 approved 
a proposal to spend $120,000,000 on im- 
proving telecommunications at the close 
of the war. 

Freight Carloadings Increase.—Freight 
carloadings (in terms of four-wheelers) 
of the Indian Railways increased by 3.14 
percent on the broad-gage and by 9.37 
percent on the meter-gage during the 
period from April 1 to November 30, 1944 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
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Fellowship in U. S. for Latin American 
Government Statisticians 


Six fellowships have been awarded to 
Latin American Government statisti- 
cians as part of a program sponsored by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, under the State Department 
policy for cooperation with the other 
American Republics, Census Director J. 
C. Capt announced ‘recently. 

Director Capt said that the objective 
of these fellowships is to make uniform 
war and post-war presentation of inter- 
American population and mortality sta- 
tistics. 

The fellowships were awarded to two 
statisticians of Paraguay and one statis- 
tician (each) of Brazil, Chile, Haiti, and 
Peru. 

Four additional fellowships for the 
study of vital statistics have been offered 
to South and Central American Re- 
publics. 

“The bringing to the United States of 
officials of Latin American countries who 
are intimately connected with vital sta- 
tistics is one of the initial steps toward 
the uniform presentation of inter-Amer- 
ican population and vital statistics,” Di- 
rector Capt continued. 

“The objective is to provide sufficient 
technical and practical training to en- 
able the fellow to conduct productive 
work in vital statistics and other related 
fields upon his return to his own 
country.” 

Other steps toward the uniform pres- 
entation of inter-American Demo- 
graphic statistics already have been made 
by the Census Bureau. A summary of 
biostatistics for each of the 20 Latin 
American Republics has been prepared 
at the request of the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

The entire training period may consist 
of university training or practical train- 
ing in the Census Bureau, or a combina- 
tion of both, depending upon the special 
needs of the students, as determined by 
their qualifications and their individual 
requirements. 

Detailed training is given to the fellows 
on organization and administration of 
the Census Bureau, civil registration sys- 
tems and procedures, population trends, 


organization and functioning of vita]- 
statistics systems, and organization and 
administration of public-health pro- 
grams. 

Projects also are carried on by the 
Census Bureau under the State Depart- 
ment Program for Cooperation with the 
American Republics, in which consult- 
ants are detailed to assist individual 
countries in improvement and develop- 
ment of vital statistics and demography. 
The vital-statistics fellowship program 
offers a means, in such cases, of training 
personnel to maintain and carry on the 
improved type of work developed under 
such projects. 

The six statisticians who now are in 
the Bureau of the Census at Washington 
studying vital statistics are: 

Seflor Raimundo Nonato Pais Barreto, 
Assistant Director, Coordination and 
Publicity Division, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Senor Carlos Alberto Wormald C., 
Chief of Group Industries and Group 
Agriculture, Santiago, Chile. 

Mr. Fritz Thébaud, Assistant Chief of 
Vital Statistics Section, National Health 
Service, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

Dr. Carlos Alberto Soler, Director of 
General Statistics, Paraguay. 

Senor Leovigildo Gonzalez G., Chief of 
the Statistical Section, International Co- 
operative Service of Public Health, Asun- 
cion, Paraguay. 

Seftor Carlos Alberto Uriarte T., in 
charge of the technical direction of the 
elaboration of vital statistics, Lima, Peru. 

Senor Thébaud attended the first se- 
mester at Columbia University (De La- 
mar Institute), New York City, and Mr. 
Wormald attended Michigan University 
at Ann Arbor. Both students special- 
ized in statistics. 

Senor Barreto has been attending 
Johns Hopkins University School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health, Baltimore, Md., 
specializing in statistics, with emphasis 
on sampling methods and techniques. 

Senors Uriarte, Gonzalez, and Soler 
have been attending English classes at 
the International Training Center in 
Washington, and receiving training em- 
phasis on sampling methods and tech- 
niques, 





(two-thirds of the fiscal year) compared 
with the first 8 months of the fiscal year 
1943-44. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Graphite No Longer Reserved for Of- 
ficial Purchase by Allied Government 
Agencies.—Graphite has been withdrawn 
from the list of raw materials reserved 
for official purchase from Madagascar 
by Allied Government agencies, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Foreign 
Economic Administration of the United 
States on March 17, 1945. 


Graphite will now be available for pur- 
chase through normal trade channels, 
subject to license requirements and 
availability of shipping space. 

Importation of graphite into the 
United States is subject to M-63, a War 
Production Board order. Licenses to 
import graphite from Madagascar must 
be obtained from the War Production 
Board. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 15 
and August 15, 1943, and February 5 and 
October 21, 1944, for announcement of the 
agreement between the French Committee of 
National Liberation and the Governments of 
the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, and the Union of South Africa, and 
the lists of foodstuffs and raw materials 
reserved for official purchase. |} 
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Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


SuBpsIDY AUTHORIZED ON PRODUCTION OF 
GOLD AND SILVER 


A subsidy has been authorized in Mex- 
ico on the production of gold and silver 
ores and of base metal ores with a pre- 
cious metallic content equivalent in value 
to 80 percent of their total values by an 
Executive decree published and effective 
December 30, 1944. In the case of gold 
the subsidy is equivalent to the supple- 
mentary tax on the production of gold, 
inclusive of the 10 percent additional, 
and in the case of silver, it is 3.18 pesos 
per kilogram of silver on the emergency 
tax on the production of silver. The 
peneficiaries of these subsidies are the 
operators of cyanide, amalgamation, lix- 
iviation, and concentration plants (re- 
gardless of whether they own the plants) 
and the exporters of the products of these 
plants. Producers who sell gold to the 
Banco de Mexico, S. A., are likewise bene- 
ficiaries of the subsidy on gold produc- 
tion. 

The subsidies granted by the decree 
apply almost entirely to gold and silver 
ores, since few of the base metal ores 
will carry 80 percent of their value in 
precious metals. This decree is the first 
action taken by the Mexican Govern- 
ment for the relief of the mining indus- 
try from the exceedingly high taxes at 
present assessed against it. While the 
decree does not grant a general reduction 
in taxes on all ores and metals, nor does 
it benefit persons shipping ores direct to 
the smelter, it is an indication of the 
Government’s recognition of the burden 
which the mining industry is being forced 
to carry. 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services Planned.—Aero Trans- 
portes de Sonora, S. A., organized in Her- 
mosillo, Mexico, is reported as planning 
air services between Hermosillo and Agua 
Prieta with stops at Baviacora, Nacozari, 
Cananea, and Naco. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Port Charges Imposed at Pimentel 
and Eten.—New Peruvian port charges 
were imposed for the purpose of financing 
port works at Pimentel and Eten, by Law 
No. 10048 of December 10, 1944. The 
charges established on merchandise pass- 
ing through these ports are as follows: 
1.50 soles per metric ton on imports of 
flours, cement, petroleum, gasoline, and 
kerosene; 2 soles per metric ton on all 
other imports in general; and 2 soles per 
metric ton on all exports. 

These charges will be doubled as soon 
as the new port works are available for 
public service. 


Transport and Communication 


Road Construction Authorized.—The 
Peruvian Government has authorized the 
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construction of the Pacasmayo-Chilete 
and Chachapoyas-Yurimaguas sections 
of the highway from Pacasmayo to Yuri- 
maguas, according to the foreign press. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Modernization of Lighthouses Pro- 
posed.—A plan for the modernization of 
Swedish lighthouse and lightship serv- 
ices has been presented to the Riksdag 
by the Swedish Pilot Board. This 10- 
year project involves the construction of 
a number of new lighthouses, some of 
which will replace lightships; the en- 
largement and modernization of old 
lighthouses and personnel buildings; and 
the improvement of the signal equipment. 
The total cost is estimated at $3,810,000. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


New Fiscal Year.—Beginning January 
1946, the Turkish fiscal year will corre- 
spond to the calendar year, according to 
an official decree dated January 24, 1945. 
Heretofore, the fiscal -year was from June 
1 to May 31. The shift is designed pri- 
marily to bring the budget year into line 
with statistical and operating periods 
common to business practice. In order 
to provide for the change, a special 7- 
month budget (June to-December 1945) 
will be considered by the Grand National 
Assembly. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Petroleum Derivatives: Customs Clas- 
sifications to be Revised.—To revise the 
customs classifications of petroleum de- 
rivatives in Uruguay a committee made 
up of representatives of the customs and 
of ANCAP (National Administration of 
Fuel, Alcohol, and Portland Cement) was 
organized, according to a _ resolution 
dated January 26, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 3, 1945. 

This resolution also provides that the 
committee accomplish its task within a 
period of 60 days from the date of publi- 
cation in the Diario Oficial. 


Transport and Communication 


Right-Hand Driving Established in 
Montevideo—On January 4, 1945, the 
Department of Montevideo, Uruguay, es- 
tablished July 1, 1945, as the effective 
date for a change-over from left-hand to 
right-hand driving. 

It is understood that when similar ac- 
tion has been taken by the remaining 18 
Departments, the Federal Government 
contemplates the issuance of a decree 
providing for the change-over through- 
out the entire Republic. 

Railway Statistics —Railway statistics 
of Uruguay, including the number of pas- 
sengers and the amount of freight car- 
ried and receipts for the first 8 months 
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of 1943 and 1944, are shown in the table 
following: 





First 8 | First 8 
months, | months, 
1943 1944 





Operating statistics 





PRIVATELY OWNED SysTEMs | 
| 
| 


Passengers carried___.___. number _|3, 071,000 |2, 719, 000 
ig. ESSE metric tons__)1, 226, 532 |1, 265, 682 
, , 472 


GOVERNMENT OWNED 


Passengers carried_______- number__} 489,000 | 417,000 
2. SR ee metric tons_.| 256,667 | 240, 277 
Recaipts______- thousands of pesos__ 1, 063 882 





1, 
Receipts_-_ -___- thousands of A 10, 327 10, 





Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Road Construction. — 

The Second Venezuelan Engineering 
Congress was held in Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, from January 21 to January 28, 
1945. Many highway projects were dis- 
cussed and referred to the President of 
Venezuela for consideration. 

A 5-year program of road construction, 
to cost 300,000,000 bolivares, was. pre- 
sented, the money to be raised by dou- 

(Continued on p. 43) 





New Hospitals in Peru: 
Market for U. S. Products 


A national tubercular hospital is be- 
ing built by the Peruvian Ministry of 
Public Health at a place known as Bravo 
Chico, 3.5 kilometers from Lima, where 
construction began in June 1944. This 
hospital will have a capacity of 850 beds, 
and its completion is reported to be de- 
pendent upon the arrival of materials 
and equipment from the United States, 
all of which has already been ordered 
through local representatives of Ameri- 
can manufacturers, on the basis of the 
customary procedure for fillng bids. All 
purchases of materials and equipment 
are handled by an officially appointed 
board known as the Junta de Vigilancia 
del Hospital Sanitario No. 1, Ministerio 
de Salud Publica y Asistencia Social, 
Avenida Salaverry, Lima, Peru. 

According to officials of the Ministry 
above named, the Peruvian Government 
has approved projects for the construc- 
tion of two additional tubercular hos- 
pitals, also of 850-bed capacity—one to 
be located at Trujillo to cover northern 
Peru and the second to be located at 
Arequipa to cover southern Peru. 

The United States Embassy at Lima, 
the Peruvian capital, expresses the be- 
lief that all of these projects represent 
a market for United States hospital 
equipment through American manufac- 
turers represented in Peru by firms in 
a position to ascertain the types of equip- 
ment desired, to present bids, and to fill 
orders. In other words, says the Em- 
bassy, established channels appear to be 
entirely adequate for handling this busi- 
ness and placing it into the hands of 
United States manufacturers whoh ave 
had the initiative to designate firms in 
Peru as their representatives. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


CANADIAN PLANES SOLD TO CUBA FOR 
TRAINING PILOTS 


Sale of two de Havilland Tiger Moth 
biplanes for training pilots was made re- 
cently to the Cuban Government by the 
War Assets Corporation of Canada. Two 
Cuban pilots received the planes in 
Montreal. 


Automotive 
Products 


Motor VEHICLES REGISTERED, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Motor vehicles in operation in the 
Dominican Republic on January 1, 1945, 
included 1,168 automobiles, 790 trucks, 
and 117 busses. 

Civilian registration of motor vehicles 
for the first half of 1945 comprised 960 
automobiles, 693 trucks, and 74 busses. 
Registration of government-owned ve- 
hicles totaled 208 automobiles, 97 trucks, 
and 43 busses. 


Beverages 


Rum SITUATION IN MARTINIQUE, F. W. I. 


Production of rum in Martinique, 
French West Indies, in 1944 amounted 
to 6,177,370 proof gallons, and this 
amount plus stocks on December 31, 1943, 
totaled 11,698,580 gallons. Domestic con- 
sumption and export sales amounted to 
4,145,560 gallons, leaving 7,553,020 gal- 
lons as the carry-over on December 31, 
1944. 

The amount of rum produced by Mar- 
tinique is governed by the quotas allowed 
to enter France practically duty-free. 
This quota system was inaugurated in 
1923 and is for 88,915 hectoliters of pure 
alcohol per annum, or approximately 
4,500,000 proof gallons. . During the early 
years of this system amounts in excess 
of the quota were shipped by Martinique, 
resulting in overstocking the French 
market and requiring numerous adjust- 
ments of the quota. Stringent regula- 
tions were enforced, duties on excess- 
quota rum were raised to prohibitive fig- 
ures, and during the years immediately 
preceding the outbreak of war shipments 
had been stabilized at the quota figure. 
This amount, plus that of domestic con- 
sumption and the quantities destined 
for aging locally, constituted the annual 
production. 

The war closed the market of France, 
and rum accumulated in Martinique. 
During the second half of 1943 exports 
to the United States were valued at ap- 
proximately $1,360,000 before imports 
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were prohibited under a War Production 
Board order. WPB established a 1944 
quota for the French West Indies of 
4,850,000 proof gallons of which 2,716,000 
gallons were to originate in Martinique. 
Of this amount, a total of approximately 
1,200,000 gallons were shipped from Mar- 
tinique prior to the declaration of the 
liquor holiday in the United States, at 
which time all shipments stopped and all 
pending orders were canceled by the 
American importers. 

Of the 1,220,000 gallons of rum shipped 
to the United States in 1944, approxi- 
mately 100,000 gallons were not ac- 
cepted by the importers on arrival, but 
part of this amount was subsequently re- 
exported from the United States to 
North Africa. The total value of the rum 
actually entering the United States and 
paid for during 1944 was approximately 
$1,500 000. 

Negotiations are under way to sell 
8,000,000 liters of young rum to the 
French Government. The price re- 














Brazil Authorizes Purchase 
| of U. S. Railway Equip- 
ment 


Brazil needs 1,000 locomotives 
and 20,000 freight cars during the 
next 5 years and has recently au- 
thorized purchase in the United 
States of 50 locomotives and other 
railway accessories, according to 
General Mendonca Lima, Minister 
of Transportation, it is reported in 
Rio de Janeiro’s newspaper Correio 
da Noite. 

Purchase of the 50 locomotives, 
as well as structural steel and ac- 
cessories for construction in Brazil 
of 2,900 one-meter-gage freight 
cars, is to be made through a 
special authorized credit of $19,- 
557,000, itis reported. Forty of the 
locomotives are to be 13 tons per 
axle and 10 are to be 12 tons, the 
newspaper states. 

“The growing development of 
Brazilian industries and many dif- 
ficulties caused by the present war 
are making deficient the country’s 
railway transportation facilities 
despite the strenuous efforts of the 
National Department of Railways,” 
the newspaper quotes General 
Mendonca Lima as declaring. 

With regard to whether pur- 
chases already made would solve 
the railway transportation prob- 
lem, the general declared that they 
would insure considerable improve- 
ment, but, to solve the problem, 
Brazil must acquire 1,000 locomo- 
tives and 20,000 freight cars for the 
next 5 years alone. 
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quested by the Martinique exporters 
would net them 15 francs per liter (ap- 
proximately $0.91 per proof gallon), 
The average pre-war price of the rum 
was 4 francs per liter. 

This price is attractive to the domes- 
tic producers and would allow them to 
offset the losses which they claim they 
are suffering in the production of sugar. 


Chemicals 


U. S. SUPPLYING NITROCELLULOSE-PLAsTIC 
MATERIALS, BRAZIL 

Cellulose-nitrate plastics, particularly 
in sheet form, are in demand in the Sao 
Paulo district of Brazil. After the elim- 
ination of supplies from Germany and 
Japan, the principal pre-war sources, 
and curtailment of shipments from the 
United States, imports through the port 
of Santos dropped sharply in 1943 and 
1944. Consumption accordingly de- 
clined. Imports of nitrocellulose sheets 
decreased from 62,316 kilograms in 1938 
to 14,028 in 1943. Decreases are also re- 
corded for other nitrocellulose products. 

Manufacturers of miscellaneous prod- 
ucts and novelties, including curtains, 
windshields, packaging materials, wal- 
lets, and calendars, are the principal 
users of pyroxylin sheets in the Sao 
Paulo area, accounting for approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the consumption. 
Other consumers are producers of opti- 
cal frames, tooth-brush handles, textile- 
printing screens, and drawing instru- 
ments. 

During the war years the domestic 
market has turned to the United States 
for supplies of these nitrocellulose-plastic 
materials, but in the post-war period 
competition from other sources may be 
expected because of the higher prices of 
the United States products. 

DEVELOPMENTS, CANADA 

Canadian exports of chemicals de- 
clined in January 1945 ‘om shipments 
during the corresponding month of 1944, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. Comparable figures. are 
shown as $8,011,000 and $8,331,000, re- 
spectively. 


Exports of fertilizers, however, in- 
creased to $2,428,000 in January 1945 
compared with $2,205,000 in January 
1944. 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., Canada, 
have constructed a $100,000 pilot plant 
to test several new processes developed 
in their laboratories, says a foreign 
chemical magazine. Details are not yet 
available, but the company is expected 
to begin commercial production, within 
the next few months, of several acety- 
lene-based chemicals not previously pro- 
duced in quantity in the Dominion. 


NEED FOR FERTILIZERS IN FRENCH Morocco 


Production of superphosphate ferti- 
lizers in French Morocco totaled 22,000 
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metric tons in 1944 against normal needs 
of 40,000 tons. The importation of ni- 
trates is expected to improve the situa- 
tion, and potassium chloride now is 
available on the free market. 


DECREASED IMPORTS OF GLYCERIN, PERU 


Peru’s imports of glycerin dropped 
from 100,413 kilograms in 1942 to 30,327 
in 1943, according to official Peruvian 
customs statistics. Values are shown as 
323,707 and 83,454 soles, respectively. 
Argentina furnished practically the en- 
tire amount in both years. 


PRODUCTION IN TURKMENISTAN, U.S. S. R. 


Turkmenistan’s (Soviet Russia) chem- 
ical industry is producing sulfur, sodium 
sulfate, ozocerite, bromine, and iodine, 
says the Soviet press. The Karabogaz- 
golsulfatokombinat, the iodine and bro- 
mine factory, and the ozocerite trust 
completed their 1944 plan. 

Construction will start in 1945 on a 
sulfur combine. 


SHORTAGE OF MATERIALS, URUGUAY 


In the group of industrial chemicals, 
arsenic, used for many purposes by the 
livestock industry, was one of the im- 
portant materials in short supply in Uru- 
guay in 1944. Shortages of zinc oxide 
and lead arsenate also were reported 
during part of the year. 

Sulfur and caustic soda supplies were 
adequate, but synthetic resins and naph- 
thalene were scarce. 


VENEZUELAN IMPORTS OF CAUSTIC SODA 


Imports of caustic soda through the 
port of La Guaira, Venezuela, dropped 
from 3,513 metric tons in 1943 to 35 in 
1944. Heavy arrivals in 1943 resulted in 
a large carry-over of stocks into 1944 and 
a subsequent drop in prices. 


Coal 


PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Production of crude coal in Brazil] de- 
creased to 854,000 metric tons in the first 
half of 1944 compared with an output of 
1,041,000 tons in the first half of 1943 
and 990,000 tons in the second half of 
that year. The sharpest decline was 
from mines in Rio Grande do Sul, which 
is the most important coal-producing 
district. 


Construction 


War HOvSING, AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Commonwealth War 
Housing Commission authorized the 
building of 1,850 houses during the first 
quarter of 1945 and 2,300 during the sec- 
ond quarter, reports a foreign publica- 
tion. Quotas authorized until the end 
of this year for the six States total 4,355 
dwellings. 


PLANS FOR Post-War Houses, CANADA 


Home buying and building plans in 
Canada wil] call for an outlay of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000 (Canadian 
currency) in the post-war period, as esti- 
mated by the Post-War Research De- 
partment of the MacLean Publishing Co., 
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Textile Mission to Brazil 


A textile mission from the Com- 
bined Production and Resources 
Board is visiting Brazil during 
March to meet Brazilian Govern- 
ment representatives and members 
of the Brazilian cotton textile in- 
dustry. The object of the mission 
is to follow up the discussions on 
the world cotton-textile position 
initiated last May when a Brazilian 
textile mission visited Washington. 

At that time it was indicated that 
the Government of Brazil was pre- 
pared in the interests of the war 
effort to take steps to make avail- 
able for export about 500,000,000 
yards of cotton textiles during the 
year 1944-45. As a result of the 
May 1944 talks, Brazil has arranged 
to supply in cotton textiles a part 
of its national contribution to re- 
sources of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 

The CPRB textile representa- 
tives now hope to discuss how Bra- 
zil can give further help to coun- 
tries in urgent need of textile sup- 
plies. 

The mission consists of T. M. 
Bancroft, chairman of the textile 
committee of CPRB and assistant 
director of the Textile, Clothing, 
and Leather Bureau of the War 
Production Board; Col. W. A. 
Grierson, United Kingdom member 
of the textile committee; S4ul Nel- 
son, American staff member of the 
textile committee; Frank Winter- 
bottom, of the British Ministry of 
Production; and Robert Cleaves, 
of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. 

On the return journey the mis- 
sion will visit Mexico for similar 
studies. 























Ltd., says a Dominion journal. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 420,000 fami- 
lies plan to either buy or build a house. 
Of this number, some 48 percent plans 
to spend under $4,000; 36 percent in- 
tends to spend between $4,000 and 
$6,000; 10 percent, between $6,009 and 
$10,000; and 4 percent, more than 
$10,000. 


HOUSING PROJECTS, CHILE 


Plans for the construction of 2,551 
houses in 26 Chilean cities and towns 
have been announced by the Popular 
Housing Institute. The cost of the pro- 
gram is estimated at 130,000,000 pesos. 

The Retirement and Social Provision 
Institute of the State Railroads has al- 
lotted 24,000,000 pesos to be used during 
1945 for housing projects in various 
cities. The dwellings will be used by 
railroad workers and their families. 


BUILDING PERMITS ESTABLISH RECORD, 
COLOMBIA 


Despite the shortage of many build- 
ing materials, a record number of build- 
ing permits were issued in Cali, Colombia, 
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during 1944. The permits numbered 
1,042 units valued at 5,678,583 pesos, com- 
pared with those of the preceding year 
which numbered 804 units and were val- 
ued at 3,332,843 pesos. 


Post-WaR BUILDING PROGRAM, EIRE 


Large-scale building programs have 
been planned for Eire after the war. 
Slum-clearance activities will require the 
building of thousands of new dwellings, 
sites for many of which already have 
been chosen. 

Contractors are reported to have be- 
come interested in prefabricated homes 
of a type now being constructed in the 
United States. Builders apparently are 
looking to the United States also as a 
source of supply for hardware and 
plumbing, roofing, and insulating ma- 
terials. 


AVAILABILITY OF MATERIALS AIDS BUILDING 
ARUBA, NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Supplies of building materials in 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies, have 
increased to the extent that a few per- 
mits for the construction of private 
dwellings have been issued by the local 
government authorities, and public- 
works construction has been resumed on 
a moderate scale. A housing project, de- 
signed to relieve the acute shortage of 
low-cost dwellings, has been started and 
will cost approximately 500,000 florins (1 
florin=$0.5312 U. S. currency). 


BUILDINGS PROVIDED FOR IN BUDGET, 
NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua’s budget for the fiscal year 
1944-45 has allotted 360,000 cordobas for 
the construction of a communications 
and customs building, 300,000 cordobas 
for new construction and repairs for all 
Presidential buildings, 192,000 cordobas 
for new construction and repairs for the 
Military Academy, 144,000 cordobas for 
a national stadium, 42,000 cordobas for 
work on the Managua Cathedral, 36,000 
cordobas for a _shops-and-pavement 
plant for the Highway Department, 
36,000 cordobas for work on the Granada 
Cathedral, and 15,000 cordobas for re- 
pairs for the Leon Cathedral. 

Preliminary plans have been made by 
the Nicaraguan Government to construct 
6,000 low-cost dwellings throughout the 
country during the next 4 years. 


PLANS FOR PANAMA 


Construction of.a $3,000,000 tubercu- 
losis hospital by the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment is planned for Panama City, 
Panama, says the press of that country. 
In addition to the main building, which 
will be a 9-story structure costing ap- 
proximately $1,750,000, there will be an 
administrative building, quarters for 
nurses, and a workshop. The hospital 
will accommodate 417 patients. 

A branch of the Banco Nacional is to 
be located in a new building in David, 
Panama. It is expected that the struc- 
ture will be completed in about 6 months 
and will cost $111,570. 

Plans have been announced to con- 
struct a five-story office building in 
Colon, Panama, to house the Loteria 
Nacional de Beneficencia (National Lot- 
tery). 
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the greatest damage. 








Livestock in Italy: Shocking Decreases Noted in the 
Liberated Areas 


Italian livestock numbers have decreased greatly during the war years. 
Valuable breeds developed over a period of years have practically disappeared. 

In an address before a Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Fisheries 
at Rome on January 23-25, 1945, a representative of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forests stated that livestock numbers in liberated Italy in Sep- 
tember 1944, compared with July 1942, showed that the sharpest decrease 
occurred in the Provinces of Littoria, Frosinone, and Roma, where cattle 
numbers declined 83.5 percent, 73.4 percent, and 56.8 percent, respectively; 
swine 74.7 percent, 83.4 percent, and 61.9 percent, respectively; and sheep, 
70.6 percent, 63.3 percent, and 58.0 percent, respectively. 

Decreases also were very sharp in the Provinces of Chieti, Aquila, and 
Pescara. Cattle decreased 51.8 percent, 45.9 percent, and 38.3 percent, re- 
spectively; swine 69.3 percent, 55.9 percent and 55.7 percent, respectively; 
and sheep 53.1 percent, 44.3 percent, and 36.9-percent, respectively. 

Data concerning more recently liberated areas are not available; however, 
rough estimates indicate that the livestock numbers in the Provinces of Ra- 
venna, Forli, and Pesaro and the areas north of the Arno River have suffered 














INCREASED BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, PORT 
ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 


Building activity in Port Elizabeth, 
Union of South Africa, during 1944 in- 
creased over that of the preceding year. 
Buil@ing construction, including alter- 
ations and additions, was valued at $4,- 
095,994 in 1944, compared with $2,- 
105,294 in 1943. 


MONTEVIDEO BUILDING INCREASED, URUGUAY 


Building permits (including repairs) 
granted at Montevideo, Uruguay, during 
1944 were valued at 25,853,000 pesos, a 
sharp increase over those of the preced- 
ing year, which were valued at 14,423,000 
pesos. 

Expenditures for public works during 
1944 totaled 49,430,000 pesos, compared 
with 44,737,000 pesos during 1943. 


New MILITARY COLLEGE FOR VENEZUELA 


A new military college will be located 
in the vicinity of Caracas, Venezuela, and 
will be composed of two groups of build- 
ings connected by closed pasageways. 
One will be the college proper and the 
other will be used for dormitories, mess 
halls, and subsidiary buildings. The 
one-, two-, and three-story buildings 
will be of reinforced-concrete framework, 
and will have stuccoed-brick walls, steel 
windows, and tile or terrazzo flooring 
Steel, plumbing supplies, hardware, elec- 
trical materials, and glass will be pur- 
chased in the United States. 

The cost of the school is estimated at 
nearly $5,000,000, and it is scheduled to 
be completed within 15 months. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PowER FACILITIES, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Although detailed statistics on produc- 
tion and distribution of electric energy in 
British Honduras have not been available 


since 1935, gross receipts of the Belize 
plant in 1944 included $48,000 from the 
sale of energy to the general public, 
$9,000 from street lighting, and $11,000 
(principally a power charge) from the 
rental of government-owned refriger- 
ators. 

Electricity rates for Belize and Corozal 
are as follows: 


{In cents per kilowatt unless otherwise specified] 





Item Belize Corozal 





Lighting: ! 
First 50 kilowatts $0. 20 $0. 30 
Second ) kilowatts and 
over $0. 15 $0. 25-$0. 15 
Yard lights: ? 
Lights of 30 watts $2. 00 $2. 00 
Lights of 40-100 watts $2. 50-$4. 00 $2. 50-$4. 00 
Domestic appliances $0. O8 $0. 10 
Industrial power 
First 1,000 kilowatt-hours $0. 07 $0. 07 
Second 1,000 kilowatt-hours 
and over $0. 06-$0. 03 $0. 06-$0. 03 
1 Minimum charge, $1.50 per month. 
? Rate per month, 


Use is permitted only of wiring mate- 
rials and devices approved by recognized 
national organizations in the United 
States and England. Installations are 
made only by licensed electrical workers, 
and all work and materials are inspected 
before permanent connection is made 
with the lines of the power company. 

The wiring is exposed in a large num- 
ber of houses that do not have cased 
walls. Snap switches are used most 
commonly, and the cartridge-type fuse 
is standard. Inexpensive switches, 
sockets, and fuses may be bought locally, 
but well-finished lighting fixtures must 
be ordered from abroad. 

The value of imports of electrical ap- 
paratus, other than radio sets and parts, 
for home consumption in 1942 totaled 
$8,344, and 92.2 percent of the total was 
supplied by the United States. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF APPARATUS 


Imports of electrical apparatus into 
Canada in the calendar year 1944 had a 
total value of $57,849,000, according to 
official Dominion statistics. 
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POWER PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


Production of electric power by three 
principal enterprises in Colombia totaled 
338,230,000 kilowatt-hours in 1944, which 
was an increase of 36,409,000 kilowatt- 
hours over the 1943 output. 

According to national statistics, 344 
electric companies have at present a 
total of 489 generating plants, 94 of 
which are steam and 395 are hydro- 
electric. 


EXPENDITURE FOR PLANT AND POWER, Loja, 
ECUADOR 


For the acquisition of an electric plant 
and electric power for the city of Loja, 
Ecuador, an Executive decree has au- 
thorized an initial expenditure of 1,000, 
000 sucres. In addition, use of funds 
in the future is authorized if they are 
needed to defray the cost of plant and 
installations. 


ELECTRIC-POWER SUPPLIES, GREECE 


Of a total consupmption of 530,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electric power in 
Greece in 1939, some 300,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours were supplied by central 
light and power plants for public-utility 
purposes, and the remaining 230,000,000 
were generated by privately owned in- 
dustrial plants. Consumption in the 
metropolitan area of Athens and Piraeus 
amounted to about 220,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, or 41.5 percent of the total. The 
annual per capita consumption was 
about 200 kilowatt-hours for the capital 
district and a total of about 50 kilowatt- 
hours for all other regions. 

Estimates of power requirements 10 
years after a return to normalcy in 
Greece are placed at 1,500,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours a year; at the end of a second 
decade an estimated total of 2,800,000,000 
would be required. One-half of the 
supply would be for the Athens-Piraeus 
area. 


MARKET FOR HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES, INDIA 


There seems little doubt that in the 
future India will purchase considerably 
larger quantities of electric household 
appliances than in the past, according 
to a foreign press report, despite the 
absence of a large European population 
accustomed to such conveniences. 

India has so far been a comparatively 
small market for electric household 
equipment. The total value of ceiling 
and table fans, domestic refrigerators, 
miscellaneous electric instruments, and 
miscellaneous electric goods and appli- 
ances imported during the 5-year period 
ended March 31, 1940, was 8,100,000 
rupees (1 rupee=approximately 30 cents 
in United States currency). 

While the United Kingdom has been 
the leading supplier of most types of 
electrical appliances, the United States 
has been outstanding in the trade in re- 
frigerators and has shared largely in 
meeting India’s needs in miscellaneous 
appliances. Germany formerly was sec- 
ond in importance in the trade in mis- 
cellaneous appliances, and the three Axis 
countries, Italy leading, shared the trade 
in fans with the United Kingdom. 

In pre-war years there was practically 
no domestic production of electrical ap- 
pliances, except ceiling fans, small elec- 
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tric motors, and water pumps. This 
manufacture has been extended and, in 
addition, wartime demands have brought 
about a limited production of electric 
kettles, irons, and a number of the more 
simply made appliances of this type. 
Although it is considered improbable 
that such competition will exert much 
influence on post-war imports of appli- 
ances of good quality, the entry into this 
industry of two important British firms, 
as well as a number of domestic com- 
panies, must not be overlooked. 

The post-war market for electric re- 
frigerators probably will be substantial, 
the general demand being for a well- 
made product with refrigerating capacity 
of from 4 to 8 cubic feet. 

The growing market for portable air- 
conditioners must be supplied by fully 
mechanical machines capable of main- 
taining a room of average size at a tem- 
perature of between 70 and 80 degrees 
when outside temperatures range from 
80 to 120 degrees. The cabinet should 
be both compact and attractive, and the 
motor and compressor should be of ample 
capacity and capable of withstanding 
continuous operation at full load. The 
compressor should range up to 3 tons 
in capacity. 

Although there is no demand for sub- 
stantial, high-quality electric stoves, a 
limited market exists for the smaller 
types and for one- and two-burner hot 
plates. There is only a small demand for 
oven-type stoves. 

Some increase has been noted in de- 
mand for washing machines of modern 
design, and this interest could probably 
be augmented to some extent by adver- 
tising. The low charges made by the 
native laundrymen would no doubt out- 
weigh other considerations with the 
large majority of potential purchasers. 
Neither is there very much demand for 
vacuum cleaners, because of the low cost 
of domestic labor and the widespread use 
of tile or composition floors. 

Electric irons are in general use, and 
toasters, kettles, percolators, and other 
appliances for the kitchen and dining 
room are being used in increasing quan- 
tities, chiefly in ordinary sizes. There is 
very little demand for the larger sizes by 
hotels, restaurants, and similar institu- 
tions. The sale of hair driers, razors, 
and such articles is limited, although 
there is possibly some opportunity for in- 
creasing sales of electric razors. There is 
a good market for ceiling and wall-light- 
ing fixtures and a growing demand for 
table lamps, some of which are made 
domestically from wood and other mate- 
rials. 

The market for instantaneous and 
storage types of water heaters is limited; 
there is some call for the small immer- 
sion-type heaters for milk and shaving 
water. There is some demand in India 
and adjacent countries for small-capacity 
house-service water pumps for raising 
domestic water supplies from low-capac- 
ity mains to roof-storage tanks, and also 
for pumps of slightly higher capacity. 

In general, electric appliances for the 
Indian market should be of simple de- 
Sign, substantial quality, and durable fin- 
ish in order to withstand rought han- 
dling, as well as the hot and humid cli- 
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mate. The importance of the quality of 
insulating materials is also stressed. The 
types of current available vary in dif- 
ferent parts of India. Consequently, the 
type of current on which all or parts of 
particular shipments are to be used 
should be specified. The use of bayo- 
net-type fittings is almost universal. 


ELECTRIFICATION PROGRAM FOR PORTUGAL 


Portugal has a plan for an increase of 
more than 300 percent in the output of 
electric energy within the next 8 years. 
The first stage of the program will in- 
volve the construction of high-tension 
lines and moderate-sized hydroelectric 
plants; later there may be an increasing 
demand for lower-voltage lines and sub- 
station equipment. The goal is to de- 
velop new hydroelectric plants with a 
capacity of about 1,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year by 1952. 

Objectives of the plan are to provide 
large quantities of cheap electricity for 
the country’s industrialization program, 
to unify distribution for the most effi- 
cient use of water power, and to extend 
distribution to all parts of the country. 
Other considerations are flood control, 
irrigation, the opening of rivers to navi- 
gation, and reduced consumption of coal. 

Working at near capacity in 1940, the 
Portuguese power industry had an in- 
stalled~capacity of about 280,000 kilo- 
watts, of which only about 30 percent 
was hydroelectric. About 40 percent of 
the parishes, involving about 56 percent 
of the population, was served by elec- 
tricity in 1940. The average distributor 
outside Lisbon and Porto served only 455 
consumers and per capita consumption 
was about 60 kilowatt-hours a year. 

For the country’s industrialization 
program, Portugal will need some 1,200,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. In dry 
seasons, existing fuel-burning centrals, 
with some 120,000 kilowatts of efficient 
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productive capacity, will compensate for 
deficiencies in water-power production. 

Estimated costs of the program, based 
on pre-war prices, include $40,000,000 for 
hydroelectric centrals and $10,000,000 for 
high-tension lines. 


Essential Oils 


ACREAGE IN CITRONELLA AND CINNAMON, 
CEYLON 


It is estimated that between 20,000 
and 35,000 acres in Ceylon are at present 
planted in citronella grass. The total 
volume of exports in 1944 was slightly 
less than in the preceding year, but the 
total value was higher. 

Approximately 25,000 acres are under 
cultivation in cinnamon trees in Ceylon. 
The costs of production have risen, and 
the shortage of synthetic fertilizers in 
Ceylon has put a premium on cinnamon 
leaves. The total amount shipped in 
1944 was about one-half that exported 
in 1943. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 
CANADIAN Dairy SITUATION 


Canadian milk production increased 
during the early war years, but since 
1942 there has been no appreciable in- 
crease despite larger numbers of milk 
cows. In 1944 Canada produced 17,575,- 
000,000 pounds of milk. 

Demands for milk for fluid consump- 
tion have tended to limit the amount of 
milk available for manufacturing pur- 
poses, even though distributors have 
been restricted as to the amount of fluid 











Sugar-Bag Imports: New WPB Authorization 


The War Production Board announced today that it is now prepared to 
authorize the private importation of sugar bags under General Imports Or- 
der M-63 for trans-shipment to Cuba and Puerto Rico. It is expected that 
authorizations to be approved at this time will provide Cuban and Puerto 
Rican sugar mills with approximately 50 percent of their 1946 bag require- 
ments, WPB said. 

Applications for authorization to import should be made on Form WPB- 
1041 filed with the War Production Board, Washington, D. C. In order to 
expedite clearance, all applications should specify the number of bags on 
which import authorization is desired, the description of the bags and the 
net weight thereof. 

Those applications covering bags to be shipped to Cuba must be accom- 
panied by a Certificate of Allocation issued by the Cuban Sugar Stabilization 
Institute, Havana. Applications covering bags to be shipped to Puerto Rico 
must be accompanied by a statement from each Central (sugar mill) show- 
ing (1) estimated number of bags required for its 1945 grind, (2) number 
of bags expected to be carried over from 1945 grind, and (3) estimated 1946 
sugar production in terms of short tons. 

It is contemplated that direct shipments will again be available from India 
to the Dominican Republic. Inasmuch as U. S. import authorizations are 
not required on such direct shipments, sugar mills in the Dominican Republic 
should arrange to obtain their bag supplies as they have heretofore, WPB 
stated. 

Present authorizations will be limited to bags to be purchased for not later 
than June shipment from India. Arrangements covering the procedure to be 
followed with respect to the balance of 1946 requirements will be announced 
at a later date, WPB said. 
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milk and table cream which they could 
deliver. Fluid-milk sales increased from 
3,012,000,000 pounds in 1939 to 3,918,- 
000,000 pounds in 1944. The increase in 
the production of manufactured dairy 
products has been possible only because 
the quantity of milk used for making 
farm butter has declined from 2,428,000.- 
000 pounds in 1939 to 1,278,000,000 
pounds in 1944. The production of 
farm-made butter required 15 percent 
of total milk supplies in 1939 and only 7 
percent in 1944. As a result of the de- 
cline in farm butter, the percentages of 
milk supplies for creamery butter rose 
from 38.8 to 39.7, while those for factory 
cheese rose from 8:7 to 11.4. 

The Canadian demand for milk and 
manufactured dairy products exceeds the 
available supply after meeting export 
commitments. Butter is currently ra- 
tioned at the reduced rate of about 6 
ounces per person per week. Distribu- 
tors of fluid milk are prohibited from 
selling more than in a base period. No 
table cream testing over 18 percent can 
be sold for fresh consumption. All 
cheese produced in Ontario and Quebec 
during the principal cheese-making sea- 
son must be sold to the Dairy Products 
Board for export. The Dairy Products 
Board also controls the supply of other 

~ 
manufactured products and, generally 
speaking, does not grant export permits 
covering shipments to the United States. 
By these means, the supply of milk is 
made to suffice. 

The post-war demand for milk and 
other dairy products will absorb Canada’s 
expanded milk production only if the 
purchasing power of Canadian civilians 
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in relation to the price of milk is main- 
tained at something like the present 
high level. Canadian marketing studies 
have clearly established that the per 
capita consumption of milk and butter 
is directly proportional to family in- 
come. There can be no doubt that the 
aforementioned increase in sales of fluid 
milk from 1939 to 1944 reflects (a) the 
wartime improvement in consumer pur- 
chasing power, and (b) the various sub- 
sidies designed to encourage production 
without having to raise prices to con- 
sumers. 

Even with expanded exports of cheese 
and other manufactured dairy products 
Canada consumed domestically over 90 
percent of the total milk production in 
1944. 


“ Darry INDUSTRY IN PANAMA 


The dairy industry of the Republic of 
Panama is still in its early period of ex- 
istence, and the number of dairy cattle 
is not adequate to supply the country’s 
needs for milk and milk products. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
is fully aware of this situation, and plans 
for development of the industry are be- 
ing given attention. Dairy cattle are 
being imported and facilities for improv- 
ing the breeds of such cattle are provided 
for interested farmers. 

The true picture of Panama’s milk 
consumption is found in the statistics on 
evaporated and condensed milk, as these 
products represent the greater part of 
the nation’s consumption. Fresh cream, 
for example, is practically unknown in 
the Panamanian diet. 

Both condensed and evaporated milk 
are produced in Panama. Imports con- 











Co. of Delaware, at public auction. 
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APC’s Action in Case of German-Controlled 
Winthrop Chemical Co. 


James E. Markham, Alien Property Custodian, announced some days ago 
that he has authorized the General Aniline & Film Corporation to sell the 
6,150 outstanding shares of class B common stock of the Winthrop Chemical 
This stock, which represents one-half 
of the total stock of the Winthrop Co. and carries with it the right to elect 
one of the three directors of Winthrop, is owned by General Aniline & Film 
Corporation, the large chemical firm. 

Ninety-eight percent of the stock of General Aniline was vested by the 
Alien Property Custodian after he found that it was controlled by the giant 
German chemical cartel, I. G. Farbenindustrie. The Winthrop Co., through 
its subsidiaries, manufactures many pharmaceutical products in this country. 

Mr. Markham announced that in authorizing the sale of stock he has 
adopted measures, recommended by Attorney General Francis Biddle to 
prevent a return of this important chemical interest to German control after 
the war. The Attorney General pointed out that after the last war this same 
property was sold by the then Alien Property Custodian to Americans but 
ultimately found its way back to the I. G. Farben interests. 

To prevent the recurrence of this experience, Attorney General Biddle 
recommended that restrictions be placed upon the transfer of title or control 
of the shares. The First War Powers Act of 1941 requires that any sale of 
seized alien property must be made “in the interest of and for the benefit 
of the United States.” The terms of sale of the Winthrop stock accordingly 
require that the purchaser deposit the stock with the custodian in a voting 
trust of which the Alien Property Custodian is the voting trustee to insure 
that the shares will not, directly or indirectly, come under the ownership or 
control of interests unfriendly to the United States, or into the hands of 
aliens, or of corporations that are not organized under the laws of the United 


Under an alternative provision, 50 percent of the stock of all Winthrop sub- 
sidiaries may be placed in the voting trust in lieu of the class B stock of the 
Winthrop Chemical Co., the holding company. 
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sist of powdered and evaporated milk, 
practically all of which comes from the 
United States. No condensed milk is 
imported. 

The following table shows the con- 
sumption of canned milk in Panama in 
the years 1941 to 1943, inclusive, and the 
first 9 months of 1944: 





[In gross kilograms] 
9 
Item 1941 1942 1943 months 
1944 

Evaporated milk 

Imports 615, 922 2, 488, 6090/1, 516, 654)1, 544, 717 
Domestic pro- 

duction 593,605) 166, 950 28, 604 5, 618 
Condensed milk 
Domestic pro- 

duction 364,976, 343,307) 398, 366) 295, 905 
Powdered milk 

Imports... 369, 886 564,143) 532,153) 383, 654 

Total... 1, 944, 389 3, 563, 009 2, 475, 777|2, 220, 804 





The leading producer of condensed and 
evaporated milk in Panama has esti- 
mated Panama’s annual import require- 
ments of evaporated milk at 70,000 cases, 
totaling 1,700,000 gross kilograms, and 
of powdered milk at 500,000 gross kilo- 
grams. 

The reason for lack of imports of con- 
densed milk is that this product carries 
a protective tariff for the benefit of the 
domestic industry. Panama imposes a 
duty of 20 cents per gross kilogram plus 
5 cents ad valorem consular fees on con- 
densed milk. Evaporated milk pays 6 
cents per gross kilogram duty plus 3 cents 
consular fees. Powdered milk pays 5 
cents per gross kilogram plus 3 percent 
consular fees. 

There is no production of butter in the 
Republic of Panama, except small quan- 
tities produced by farmers for their own 
use. Estimates by the Board of Control 
and Imports and Prices place Panama’s 
annual butter requirements at 1,000,000 
kilograms. 

Cheese is not manufactured in com- 
mercial quantities in Panama. It is es- 
timated that Panama consumes approxi- 
mately 250,000 kilograms of imported 
cheese each year. Import duty on cheese 
is 5 cents per gross kilogram plus 3 per- 
cent ad valorem consular charge. 

Imports of butter and cheese into Pan- 
ama for the years 1941 to 1943 and the 
first 9 months of 1944 are shown in the 
following table: 


[In kilograms '] 





| 


Year Butter | Cheese 


1941 900, 543 | 161, 470 


1942 831, 777 258, 099 
1943 1, 173, 243 253, 102 
1944 (9 months 10, 16 187, 386 





1} kilogram=2.2046 pounds. 


Stocks of evaporated milk in Panama 
as of December 31, 1944, were estimated 
by the trade at 17,000 cases with a gross 
weight of 400,000 kilograms, and con- 
densed milk stocks were estimated at 
3,200 cases (total gross weight 172,000 
kilograms). 


OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s milk output in 1944 
totaled 2,133,000 metric tons, according 
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to preliminary estimates, as compared 
with 2,199,000 tons in 1943. 

As the monthly milk ration was re- 
duced to 11 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts) 
per person in April 1944, the annual con- 
sumption of fluid milk decreased by 34,- 
300 metric tons. Per capita consumption 
now stands at 224 kilograms annually. 


This relatively high average, compared. 


with the actual basic ration, is explained 
py the additional milk rations allowed 
for expectant and nursing mothers, 
children, invalids, persons over 65 years 
of age, and industrial workers handling 
poisonous substances. 

The per capita annual consumption of 
butter decreased from 4.6 kilograms (kil- 
ogram = 2.2046 pounds) in 1943 to 3.9 
kilograms in 1944, while that of cheese 
remained at approximately 10 kilograms. 


Fish and Products 


RESUMPTION OF FISHING ON BELGIAN 
COAST 


Five of Belgium’s eight fishing ports 
resumed operations in December 1944. 
When the Belgian coastal area was lib- 
erated it seemed almost impossible that 
the ports could be cleared in time for the 
herring season. However, with the help 
of the Allies, the fishing ports of Ostend, 
Nieuport, Middelkerke, La Panne, and 
Blankenberghe were available in time. 
During the month of December 1944 a 
total of 6,485,587 kilograms of herring 
and 35,379 kilograms of other fish were 
landed at these five ports. Of the her- 
ring catch, 3,615,660 kilograms were con- 
sumed fresh, 2,342,000 kilograms were 
smoked for later consumption, and the 
remainder sold to the canning industry. 

In view of the limited quantities of 
meats and fats available in Belgium, the 
herring catch is of paramount impor- 
tance, and the results achieved at the end 
of 1944 are encouraging. 

Owing to the fact that a fair percent- 
age of the coastal fishing fleet had sought 
refuge in inland ports before military 
operations reached the coastal area, it 
escaped with little damage and has been 
able to make good use of the ports now 
in operation. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA HERRING CATCH, CANADA 


As of February 10, 1945, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, fishermen landed 99,005 
green tons of herring. Production from 
the catch is shown as 1,177,383 cases, 
which is slightly below the pack in the 
previous 3 years. The fish also yielded 
7,065 tons of herring meal, 1,839 tons of 
herring offal meal, 547,825 imperial gal- 
lons of herring oil, and 302,603 imperial 
gallons of herring offal oil. 


CaTcH oF STROMMING IMPORTANT, SWEDEN 


The strémming (Baltic small herring) 
has been the most important fish in 
Sweden since ancient times. About 11,- 
000 persons using 5,000 motorboats and 
mere than 100,000 seines are directly en- 
gaged in fishing for str6émming. 

In 1942, the most recent year for which 
Statistics on strémming are available, the 
catch amounted to 43,000,000 kilograms 
(1 kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) valued at 
30,000,000 Swedish crowns, as compared 
with 20,000,000 kilograms of ordinary 
herring, valued at 18,000,000 crowns. 
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Brazil’s Fishing Industry Flourishing 


In April 1943 the Brazilian fishing industry came under control of the Fed- 
eral Government. An executive commission, called the Comissao Executiva 
da Pesca, was established, with central offices in Rio de Janeiro and a regional 
office in each State. The purpose of the Commission was to increase produc- 
tion of fish at a time when more meat was badly needed and to stabilize the 
price. Much has been accomplished along these lines, says an article in the 
magazine Agriculture in the Americas (U. S. Department of Agriculture). 

Under the old system of distribution, agents purchased catches from fish- 
ermen and sold the fish at one central market by auction. Buyers from in- 
dividual fish markets were obliged to appear at the daily auction in order 
to obtain fish. Fishermen had no guaranty that their catches would be sold, 
and the prices fluctuated according to supply and demand. 

Now the Commission purchases the catches, and deliveries are made di- 
rectly to the retail stores. In order to secure proper refrigeration, cleaning 
storage, and retail outlet faciilties, contracts have been made with private 
interests. The Mepesca Co., for instance, has a chain of 25 fish stores 
in the city of Sao Paulo and 3 more under construction. 

Under the new system, production has been greatly increased. During the 
first half of 1944 it was more than 16 percent greater than during the second 
half of 1943. The size of the fishing fleet operating out of Sao Paulo is about 
120 boats with a capacity of 12 to 14 long tons each, nearly double the size 
of the fleet operating before April 1943. These boats are partly owned by a 
government-controlled fishing company, the empresa Nacional da Pesca. 
Rio de Janeiro has an even larger fleet. The Secretaria da Agricultura 
estimates that fish consumption in the State of Sao Paulo has increased 
from 295 to 730 long tons per month, an important fact in view of the shortage 
of beef and pork. 

Prices also have been improved. Fishermen are assured security of sales 
and are receiving four times the former amount for their fish. At the same 
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time a lower selling price has been fixed for the consumer. 

















Fruits 
MEXICAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION AND 
TRADE ° 


Pineapple growers in Isla (Veracruz) 
and Loma Bonita (Oaxaca), Mexico’s 
principal pineapple-producing regions, 
are making preparations to harvest the 
largest crop in their history. Production 
in Loma Bonita will run from 20,000 to 
25,000 metric tons, and Isla expects a 
crop amounting to approximately 24,000 
metric tons. Thus, the combined pro- 
duction of Loma Bonita and Isla will be 
from 44,000 to 49,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 1943 and 1944 production of 
40,000 and 42,000 metric tons, respec- 
tively. 

The actual area planted to pineapples 
in Mexico and production of the fruit in 
the years 1939-43 and estimates for 1944 
are shown in the following table: 





Area 


> ( sti 
planted Production 


Year 


Metric tons 
32, 687 


Hectares 
1939 } 1,905 | 


1940 | 2, 221 | 40, 223 
1941 2, 808 | 50, 533 
1942 2,777 | 57, 869 
1943 | 2, 851 60, 727 
1944 (estimated) 3, 205 65, 201 


} 
\ 





The grower’s greatest problem is trans- 
portation. In the case of Loma Bonita, 
which is located on the Isthmus Railway, 
the shortage of cars undoubtedly will re- 
sult in loss of fruit by spoilage. As re- 
frigerator cars are almost entirely lack- 
ing, growers are forced to ship by the 
types of cars available. For months, 
pineapple growers have been trying to 
find a solution to this problem but with 
no apparent success. 


One possible solution to the transpor- 
tation problem is the shipping of pine- 
apples by sea. From this standpoint, 
Isla growers are slightly more advanta- 
geously located than those in the Loma 
Bonita area. Present plans are to ship 
about 600 tons weekly by sea through 
Puerto Mexico. If this can be accom- 
plished by Isla growers, it will ease to 
some extent the demand on rail facilities 
and more cars will be available for Loma 
Bonita. 

The bulk of Mexico’s pineapple pro- 
duction finds its way into export chan- 
nels, the only market being the United 
States. 

In 1944 exports totaled 12,466 metric 
tons, as compared with 14,811 metric tons 
in 1943. However, the value in 1944, 
2,425,000 pesos, exceeded the 1943 value 
of 1,866,000 pesos. 


DEVELOPMENT OF BANANA TRADE, 
GUADELOUPE, F. W. I. 


Guadeloupe, French West Indies, has 
always been a producer and exporter of 
agricultural products. The basis of its 
economy has been sugar and rum, but 
during the 1930’s the banana business 
developed to a surprising extent. Ex- 
ports rose from less than 1,000 tons in 
the late twenties to nearly 50,000 tons in 
1938 and reportedly would have reached 
60,000 tons in 1939 had not the war 
broken out. Practically all the fruit was 
shipped to France. 

With the disappearance of the French 
banana market in 1940, efforts were made 
to send the fruit to the United States, 
but the political position of the French 
West Indies soon eliminated any con- 
sideration of such shipments. After the 
change of the Vichy regime in Guade- 
loupe during the summer of 1943, the 
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shipping problem was so acute that it 
was impossible to export any bananas. 
However, during the latter part of 1944, 
continuing efforts to find a market were 
successful, and schooners were used to 
haul the fruit to the United States. 

At the beginning of 1945 about four 
boats a month were transporting an av- 
erage of some 250 tons of bananas from 
the port of Basse-Terre. These ship- 
ments amounted to about $40 a ton to 
the Guadeloupe producers. Formerly, 
some of the fruit was shipped to Mon- 
treal during the early autumn. In De- 
cember 1944 all fruit went to the United 
States. 

The development of the banana trade 
with the United States is enabling the 
Colony to rehabilitate its plantations 
and, in addition, is providing a consider- 
able amount of exchange. 


Grains and Products 


WHEAT-FLOUR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, 
CANADA 


Wheat-flour production in Canadian 
mills in January 1945 amounted to 
2,068,232 barrels as compared with 2,041,- 
193 barrels in the corresponding month of 
1944. Flour production for the first half 
of the crop year, August 1944 to January 
1945™ totaled 12,441,364 barrels, slightly 
higher than the corresponding period of 
1943-44 when 12,411,151 barrels were 
produced. 

Exports of wheat flour from Canada in 
January 1945 totaling 840,479 barrels, 
bring the 6-month total for the 1944-45 
crop year to 6,123,892 barrels. During 
the first half of the 1943-44 crop year, ex- 
ports total 5,934,575 barrels. 


RICE PRODUCTION IN HONDURAS 


The main rice-producing area in Hon- 
duras is the north coast where in normal 
times an estimated 5,000,000 pounds of 
rice is produced. The only modern rice 
mill in the country is located in Puerto 
Cortes. 

Rice planting in Honduras starts the 
first of April and continues until the end 
of May, depending upon the locality and 
the preference of the individual planter. 
In general, the earliest planting is around 
Puerto Cortes, and the latest in the in- 
terior. Harvesting takes place from Sep- 
tember to December, in the same relative 
order. 

According to figures supplied by the 
Honduran Government Statistical Office, 
the area harvested and rice produced 
from 1937 to 1944, were as follows: 





Fiscal year Area Production 





ee en 


Manzanas'!| Quintals 2 





a en: 10, 173 134, 932 
SRS ea a 13, 973 135, 174 
ER ORS Sse Se a 14, 325 132, 739 
SS : Sad 19, 070 198, 294 
| : Be 16, 436. | 166, 762 
is re singe ates : 19, 283 | 185, 628 
SI ig tctiNe sac eakoints SoTES 12,718 | 145, 977 

! One manzana= 1.72 acres. 

2 One Spanish quintal=101.43 pounds. 


Normal yields in the north-coast area 
average 1,500 to 2,000 pounds per acre, 
while in the interior and southern Hon- 
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duras the average yield is between 500 
and 800 pounds, depending upon the 
locality. 


Sugars and Products 


AGRICULTURE, ALBERTA, CANADA 


There were 57,000 beehives in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, Canada, in 1944, a gain 
of 42 percent as compared with 43,000 in 
1943, according to the report of Provin- 
cial Apiarist at the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the Alberta Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation in Edmonton. A great increase in 
package bees was noted in the 1944 sea- 
son. 


RECORD YEAR FOR HAITIAN SUGAR 
INDUSTRY 


The calendar year 1944 was the best 
in the history of the Haitian sugar in- 
dustry. Production amounted to 63,795 
short tons, as compared with 47,814 tons 
in 1943. Exports of raw sugar totaled 
77,546 short tons valued at $3,946,346, as 
compared with 16,779 tons, valued at 
$844,000, in 1943. 

The year 1943 marked a low point in 
sugar exports. Lack of shipping facili- 
ties and of arrangements for sale of the 
crop taxed storage facilities to the ut- 
most and resulted in a loss of 894,000 gal- 
lons of molasses through dumping into 
the sea for want of storage tanks. 

In August 1943, an agreement was 
reached with the United States for the 
sale of the 1944 and 1945 crops at $2.65 
per 100 pounds, f.o. b. Haitian ports. As 
a result of the contract with its sub- 
sequent modifications, the shipment of 
sugar began during the last half of 1943. 
During early 1944 the contract was taken 
over by the British Ministry of Foods. 

For all practical purposes, the Haitian 
sugar industry is confined to the Hay- 
tian-American Sugar Co. (HASCO). 
Other producers are much smaller and 
sugar produced by them seldom is ex- 
ported. For this reason, production 
statistics represented in this item relate 
only to HASCO operations. 

The HASCO refinery operates for the 
export market. It supplies limited 
amounts of sugar for the domestic 
market in two forms, refined and “popu- 
laire” (a semirefined sugar). Other re- 
fineries in Haiti produce some sugar for 
local consumption but statistics concern- 
ing their operations are not available. 
Sugar set aside by HASCO for domestic 
consumption in 1943 amounted to 8,790 
short tons of populaire and 2,082 of re- 
fined, and in 1944, 13,047 and 2,760 short 
tons, respectively. 

At the close of 1944 stocks were the 
lowest since 1941. Raw sugar listed as 
stock available for export on December 
31, 1944, totaled 2,863 tons. Stocks re- 
ported by HASCO in January 1944, 
amounted to 32,401 tons, the largest ever 
held at the beginning of a grinding season 
and equal to total exports of an average 
year. Shipments during 1944 removed 
the entire remaining stock of 1942 and 
1943 sugar, as well as all but 3,503 tons 
of the 1944 production. This stock in- 
cluded some refined and populaire sugar 
set aside for domestic consumption. 
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The 1945 grinding season began Janu- 
ary 5, 1945, with a good crop in prospect. 
Because of the fact that stocks at the 
beginning of 1945 were nominal, whereas 
in January 1944 almost an entire norma] 
crop was carried over, shipments in 1945 
are not expected to reach the figure 
set in 1944. Nevertheless, 1945 should be 
one of the best in the industry’s history. 


SucGar SITUATION IN PERU 


Peruvian output of sugar in Decem- 
ber 1944 is placed at about 55,000 short 
tons, making an approximate 441,000 
tons for 1944. 

Sugar (including chancaca) consump- 
tion in Peru during the month of Decem- 
ber and the year 1944, amounted to 13,- 
498 and 147,308 tons, respectively, ac- 
cording to the National Agrarian Society, 
Comparative figures in December and 
the year 1943 were 14,559 and 140,468 
tons, respectively. Consumption of re- 
fined sugar in 1944 is calculated at ap- 
proximately 132,000 tons, a gain of about 
9,000 tons over the 123,000 tons con- 
sumed in 1943. 

Preliminary statistics for December 
1944 place sugar exports at about 37,900 
short tons, which brings exports for the 
year to 356,000 tons, as against 199,000 
tons in 1943. 

Apparent stocks as of January 1, 1945, 
were calculated at 55,000 short tons. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN BRAZIL 


The output of iron and steel in Brazil 
during 1943 (with figures for the first 
half of 1944 in parentheses) included 
247,680 metric tons of pig iron (129,450); 
155,058 metric tons of rolled products 
(78,893) ; and 184,325 metric tons of steel 
products (99,380). 


IRON-ORE DEPOSITS, Mapras, INDIA 


Estimated reserves of 304,650,000 tons 
of iron ore have been shown by a recent 
survey in nine principal areas of the 
Salem-Trichinopoly region in Madras 
Presidency, India. In the area where 
the ore is found, the highest hill rises 
to well over 4,000 feet. 

Bands of the iron ore have been 
mapped, and analyses have been made 
of a collection of samples from the more 
important bands. The ores are mag- 
netite-quartz schists containing varying 
proportions of magnetite and quartz, and 
a yield of 55 percent iron is obtained 
from concentration of the ore by mag- 
netic methods. 

Fluxes and refractories needed in the 
manufacture of iron and steel are avail- 
able within the Presidency. It appears, 
however, that coal is unobtainable, and 
an adequate supply of charcoal requires 
large areas of timberland. The solution 
suggested for the fuel problem is a com- 
bination of electric energy for smelting 
and charcoal or coke for reduction. A 
potential source of hydroelectric energy 
is found in the nearby Mettur Dam. 

According to the Geological Survey, 
there is a promising foundation for an 
iron and steel industry in the Madras 
Presidency in the past-war period. 
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Leather and 
Related Products 


OUTPUT AND TRADE, NEW ZEALAND 


Despite shortages of skilled labor, the 
New Zealand shoe industry increased its 
output of military footwear during 1944 
without unduly curtailing the civilian 
output. 

Exports of hides and skins from the 
Dominion during the first 10 months of 
1944 (with figures for the corresponding 
period of 1943 in parentheses) were as 
follows: Sheepskins without wool, 13,- 
622,633 pieces (13,373,285); sheepskins 
with wool, 692,946 pieces (645,024) ; calf- 
skins, 590,064 pieces (691,541) ; and cattle 
hides, 269,864 pieces (349,675). 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTS, URUGUAY 


Hide and skin production in Uruguay 
during December 1944 totaled 68,463 cat- 
tle hides, 2,301 calfskins, and 102,254 
sheepskins and lambskins. 

Exports during the month amounted 
to 171,618 pieces, distributed as follows: 
Dry slunk skins, 12,665; pickled sheep- 
skins, 19,639; dry sheepskins, 139,314. 


Livestock 


IMPORTANCE OF INDUSTRY, EIRE 


A Committee of Inquiry on Post- 
Emergency Agricultural Policy, which 
was appointed by the Minister of Agri- 
culture, has issued a report stressing the 
dominating importance of the cattle and 
dairy industry to Eire and pointing out 
that in the year 1940-41 the output of 
cattle and dairy products represented 
almost 36 percent of the total value of 
the agricultural output. The commit- 
tee is of the opinion that there will be 
no difficulty in disposing of cattle at sat- 
isfactory prices in the early post-war 
period. However, when the war up- 
heavals have subsided and various coun- 
tries begin seeking foreign markets for 
increasing quantities of chilled beef of 
better quality than the pre-war product, 
the price of fresh beef may be depressed. 
The committee, therefore, recommended 
that the domestic trade be developed 
further. 

If there is a maximum production of 
feedstuffs for the livestock industry in 
Eire, the outlook for 1945 is believed to 
be good. 

The enumeration of livestock in Eire 
as of June 1, 1944, with comparative fig- 
ures for 1943, was as follows: 





Percent- 





Item 1943 1046 | crease oF 
| | decrease 

a | _ 

Number | Number | 

Horses 453, 852 458, 866 +1.1 
Mules and jennets 7,474 6, 837 —8.5 
Donkeys 140, 830 137, 446 —2.4 
Cattle 4, 136, 428 4, 245, 936 +2. 6 
Sheep 2, 560, 402 | 2, 663, 062 | 4+4.0 
Pigs 434,371 | 380, 824 —12.3 
Poultry 17, 096, 606 | 18, 329, 548 47.2 
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Lumber and 
Products 


FOREST-CONSERVATION RECOMMENDATIONS, 
ITALY 


Recommendations for eliminating con- 
tinued excessive wartime cutting of for- 
ests in Italy by observance of the rules 
formerly established by the Royal Forest 
Corps and by extending operations to a 
wider area were made at a recent confer- 
ence on agriculture, forestry, and fish- 
eries by representatives of the Italian 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Allied 
Commission. 

It was also recommended that maxi- 
mum prices be established for wood and 
charcoal and that efforts be made to 
provide additional transportation facili- 
ties for these fuels. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of industrial machinery into 
Peru in 1943 decreased considerably in 
volume, but increased in value compared 
with imports in 1942. Totals were 2,- 
878,459 kilograms (9,867,067 soles) in 
1942 and 2,289,908 kilograms (13,672,270 
soles) in 1943. Imports in 1938 amounted 
to 4,814,478 kilograms (10,739,790 soles) . 


BOTTLING MACHINERY NEEDED IN 
VENEZUELA ° 


Bottling machinery valued at $55,000 
is needed by the carbonated-beverage 
industry in and near Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, according to a recent survey. The 
industry is dependent on the United 
States for materials to keep its machin- 
ery operating, and a considerable cur- 
tailment in production is attributed to a 
lack of spare part. 

Under the classification “general ma- 
chinery,” imports into the port of La 
Guaira, Venezuela, in 1944 reached a 
total of 2,659 metric tons compared with 
912 metric tons in 1943. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


New THEATER OPENED IN ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


A new motion-picture theater with a 
seating capacity of 1,500 has been opened 
in Khartoum North, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. The Sudanese have been trained 
to operate the projectors, according to 
the African press. 


Box-OFFICE RECEIPTS IN GUAYAQUIL, 
ECUADOR 


Gross box-office receipts of the 10 
motion-picture theaters in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, during 1944 reached a high of 
5,597,132 sucres, surpassing the total for 
1943 by 1,298,424 sucres. The best-at- 
tended, theater had box-office receipts 
of 1,119,100 sucres and the second best at- 
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tended, 774,324 sucres. Comparative 
figures on total receipts of Guayaquil 
theaters for the past 4 years are as fol- 
lows: 


Sucres 
IRE ai dew bichhtlaccugimuswabatin 1, 932, 775 
ROE Binks kG secs ae eae 2, 731, 146 
TH heidi us cue 4, 298, 708 
pt | GOR en a cua nonerge PRES: eer Ee ty 5, 597, 132 


Of the four most popular feature films 
shown during the year, three were Mexi- 
can. United States productions contin- 
ued to hold first place in total volume, 
however. 


Wark REDUCES NUMBER OF THEATERS IN 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


Under the pressure of wartime condi- 
tions and particularly as a result of air 
raids, the number of motion-picture 
theaters operating in Berlin, Germany, 
was cut to 31 during February, according 
to foreign press reports. This figure 
compares with 96 operating in June 1944, 
200 in January 1944, and 400 before the 
war. Some of the theaters were opening 
at 11 a. m., but the majority began their 
first showing at 9:30 a.m. Prices of ad- 
mission remained the same as before the 
war, but the minimum age limit was re- 
duced from 18 to 14 years to permit the 
admission of Hitler Youth. 


EIGHTY-TWo THEATERS CLOSED IN TOKYO, 
JAPAN 


In order to save electricity and coal 
and release their employees for the war 
effort, 82 of the 224 motion-picture thea- 
ters in Tokyo, Japan, were closed on Feb- 
ruary 1, the Nazi press reports. The 
theater buildings (if they happen to re- 
main intact) will be used as offices and 
warehouses. 


SWEDEN’s LEADING MOTION-PICTURE FIRM 
MaArKsS ANNIVERSARY 


Sweden’s leading motion-picture con- 
cern, Svensk Filmindustri, marked its 
twenty-fifth anniversary on December 
27, 1944. Formed in 1919 by the consoli- 
dation of two older companies, one of 
which dated back to 1907 and through a 
predecessor to 1905, the company enjoys 
the distinction of being not only the pio- 
neer Swedish motion-picture firm but 
also for many years the sole producer in 
the country. At present it owns and 
operates a chain of motion-picture 
houses and has approximately 1,500 em- 
ployees on its pay roll. It is capitalized 
at 8,000,000 crowns. 


AMERICAN FILMS POPULAR IN NEWFOUND- 
LAND 


American motion pictures continue to 
be popular in Newfoundland, their re- 
ception being very similar to that ac- 
corded by audiences in the northeastern 
section of the United States and the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada. 

On the whole, patrons of motion-pic- 
ture theaters appear to prefer musicals, 
comedies, light operas, and pictures with 
well-developed plots. Historical fea- 
tures, “Westerns,” news reels, and shorts 
depicting commerce, industry, farm life, 
and sports in the United States also are 
enjoyed. Less popular are pictures based 
on war themes, those portraying suffer- 
ing, misery, and the life of the down- 
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trodden, or films.on political, economic, 
and social subjects. 

Showings by traveling units of the 
Newfoundland Film Board in the outport 
villages having no theaters are attended 
with increasing interest. These are often 
the first motion pictures many people in 
such communities have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing. The Board hopes to ob- 
tain through loan or purchase from Can- 
ada and the United States more cultural 
films showing farm life, the logging and 
fishing industries, handicrafts, voca- 
tional education, and social betterment 
in small communities. 


PROJECTION CENTERS IN OPERATION IN 
Rural AREAS, U.S. S. R. 


If present plans work out as scheduled, 
a network of 1,700 motion-picture projec- 
tion centers will be in operation in rural 
areas of the Ukraine Republic, Soviet 
Russia, before the end of 1945. Accord- 
ing to the Soviet press these areas had 
oniy 687 motion-picture units when they 
were liberated from Axis control. Im- 
mediate action was therefore taken to 
extend such facilities to a greater per- 
centage of the population. Approxi- 
mately 500 projection units were deliv- 
ered during the first part of 1944 and the 
installation of others has been going 
aheag steadily. A feature of the plan 
calls for the substitution of stationary 
equipment for mobile units. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MARBLE IMPORTS INTO PERU 


Imports of cut marble into Peru have 
fluctuated from 106,769 kilograms valued 
at 160,329 soles in 1938 to 44,331 kilo- 
grams (63,012 soles) in 1942 and 59,414 
kilograms (92,082 soles) in 1943. 

Chalk for industrial use imported into 
Peru decreased in volume from 707,070 
kilograms in 1938 to 344,470 in 1942 and 
297,194 kilograms in 1943, while the value 
increased from 35,064 soles to 59,309 and 
68,840 soles in 1938. 1942, and 1943, re- 
spectively. 


CEMENT IMPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Imports of cement into the port of La 
Guaira, Venezuela, reached a total of 
63,710 metric tons in 1944, which was an 
increase of 44,528 metric tons over the 
19,182 metric tons reported for 1943. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


EXPORTS FROM THE BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports of palm oil from the Belgian 
Congo in 1943 amounted to 99,086 tons, 
and of palm-kernel oil, 6,841 tons, re- 
ports the foreign press. 


OILSEED TESTS, BRAZIL 


Recent tests of the Clitoria racemosa 
made by the Agricultural Chemistry In- 
stitute in Brazil indicate that the seed 
contains about 22 percent oil and more 
than 8 percent protein. The oil obtained 
is edible and clear and has a pleasant 
odor, which makes it suitable for kitchen 
use. According to certain estimates, the 
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yield of seed should average about 10 
kilograms per tree. 


Live-OIL PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Trade sources estimate that Spanish 
olive-oil production from the 1944-45 
crop will be about 220,000 metric tons. 
The present area planted to olive trees 
is estimated at about 2,000,000 hectares. 

Normal annual consumption of olive 
oil in Spain is estimated at 300,000 metric 
tons. In favorable years, production of 
olive oil is sufficient to meet domestic 
requirements and provide a small amount 
for export. At the present time there is 
no exportable surplus of the oil, and 
prospects for exports during the current 
year are limited; exports to foreign 
countries from January 1 to December 
31, 1944, totaled approximately 400 met- 
ric tons. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


EXPERIMENTS IN PAINT PRODUCTION, 
KENYA 

Experiments have been conducted in 
Kenya on the production of paints from 
domestic raw materials, according to the 
first annual report of the East African 
Research Board. 

Domestic graphite schist has been used 
in making black paint. The production 
of green paint was more difficult, but a 
green pigment has been developed which 
gives a reasonably satisfactory shade 
when modified with yellow echre. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Peruvian imports of red lead, massicot, 
ochers, and iron oxide increased from 
176,170 kilograms in 1942 to 309,940 in 
1943, according to official customs statis- 
tics. Values are shown as 193,164 and 
357,483 soles, respectively. 

The United States was the principal 
supplier in both years. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


LRALILIAN PLANT PRODUCING CELLOPHANE 


A plant for the production of cello- 
phane was put into operation in Brazil 
during 1944. Equipment is of domestic 
manufacture, and the plant, which is un- 
derstood to be the only one of its kind 
in Brazil, has an estimated daily capacity 
of 1 ton. The product, however, is said 
to be not thoroughly moistureproof. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Gas SHIPPED IN CYLINDERS TO THE 
BAHAMA ISLANDS, B. W. I. 


All bottled gas being used at present in 
the Bahamas, British West Indies, is a 
mixture of butane and essotone, a pro- 
pane gas, shipped in cylinders from 
Miami, Fla. About 20 cylinders are im- 
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ported annually by a United States firm 
in Nassau which serves approximately 
250 regular customers, the majority of 
whom live in the immediate vicinity but 
a few on adjacent islands. 


SUPPLIES IN MEXICO 


The principal supply of bottled fue] 
gas used in Torreon and vicinity, Mex- 
ico, as well as in Tampico and the sur- 
rounding territory, comes from domes- 
tie sources, being manufactured by the 
refinery of Petroleos Mexicanos at Tam- 
pico. Some suppliers handle gas im- 
ported from the United States. 

In Torreon a domestic company has 
been organized recently to merchandise 
imported gas on a more extensive scale 
than heretofore. It is planned to build 
up relatively large stores of gas and 
charge the cylinders locally so that the 
demand can be met more rapidly than 
at present. 

Natural gas brought in from the oil 
felds of southeastern Texas is supply- 
ing the city of Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, 
through the facilities of a United States 
company. The 2,163 customers of the 
company use approximately 145,000 
cubic feet a day, 265,000 cubic feet being 
taken by domestic users and 480,000 
cubic feet by industrial consumers. 


PRODUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


During 1944 the three large and two 
small oil producing companies in the 
area of Maracaibo, Venezuela, contin- 
ued to develop their holdings. In addi- 
tion, an exploration company established 
two camps for drilling in wildcat terri- 
tory. All firms built roads and build- 
ings during the year and used a consider- 
able amount of imported machinery and 
supplies. Cracking plants for making 
gasoline, oil, kerosene, and asphalt to be 
sold domestically are still maintained by 
two of the larger companies at Lagunil- 
las and San Lorenzo. 

Production of crude oil in western 
Venezuela for the fourth quarter of 1944 
amounted to 47,669,630 barrels, bringing 
the total for the year to 183,199,288 bar- 
rels. The September production of 17,- 
000,000 barrels was the highest of any 
month during the year. A subsequent 
drop to 15,000,000 barrels in December 
reportedly was due largely to a shortage 
of tankers. 


PRODUCTION, AGUA CALIENTE, PERU 


Production of crude petroleum in the 
Agua Caliente oil field, Peru, increased 
46 percent in 1944 over the preceding 
year, or to 45,325 barrels, compared with 
29,592 barrels in 1943. Monthly figures 
for the last quarter of 1944 and January 
1945 show. a similar increase, although 
limited storage facilities and irregular 
arrivals of barges, tugs, and containers 
caused a considerable month-to-month 
variation. 

In February only one well out of four 
was producing and the refinery was 
working at but 20 percent of capacity. 
The company was looking forward to 
greatly expanded operations, however, 
as soon as the transportation and mar- 
keting problems were solved. New ma- 
rine equipment consisting of eight barges 
and two towboats were delivered in De- 
cember, and others scheduled for arrival 
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early in 1945 were expected to relieve 
the situation. With their use the round 
trip from Iquitos to Agua Caliente is 
reduced to 2 weeks. Storage tanks 
awaiting erection will also make in- 
creased production possible. 

Production of crude oil at Agua Cali- 
ente during the last 3 months of 1944 
and in January 1945 was as follows: 





Barrels 
metober 10944..........--.------..-- 2, 462 
mpember 1964. .....-....-...-=-.-- 4, 682 
Senemper 1966 .........--........-. 3,0 
mauary 1966... --s<esen-s= 6,910 
OG dcskiituncastpsck maemo 17, 103 


Petroleum products sold at the Agua 
Caliente refinery during 1944 were as 
follows: 


Gallons 
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OPERATIONS IN COLUMBIA 


Subsidiaries of two United States rub- 
ber-manufacturing firms began tire-re- 
treading operations in Colombia during 
1944; They plan to start the production 
of tires later. One-of the companies is 
already turning out raincoats, shoes, belt- 
ing, and other rubber goods. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Rubber production in Tanganyika has 
shown a notable increase, according to 
the foreign press. Despite many difficul- 
ties, producers were able to raise their 
output considerably during 1944. Figures 
for the first 9 months are reported to be 
greatly in excess of those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURING, SOUTH AFRICA 


A full production schedule was carried 
on during 1944 by the South African sub- 
sidiary of one of the large rubber manu- 
facturing firms in the United States. 
The company’s plant has been working 
6 days a week on a three-shift basis since 
the end of May 1944, and by the begin- 
ning of December it had increased its 
personnel to 900. Reports indicate that 
production was up some 25 percent over 
1943 and almost 40 percent over 1939. 
During October all previous production 
records were broken when the plant 
turned out approximately 2,000,000 
pounds of rubber products. Although 
this figure was not reached in November, 
sales for that month were $400,000 more 
than during November 1943. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports of scientific equip- 
ment in 1944 was valued at $8,451,000. 
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X-Ray EQUIPMENT NEEDED IN GUADELOUPE, 
W. I. 


The Colony of Guadeloupe, French 
West Indies, is contemplating the pur- 
chase of an X-ray machine and is send- 
ing a Public Health Service official to the 
United States to obtain a machine for 
the Colonial Hospital at Pointe-a-Pitre, 
the most modern hospital in Guadeloupe. 

Equipment for repair of machines now 
in the colony has been ordered, but most 
of the machines are outmoded and even 
if repaired cannot be used for the more 
advanced techniques in this field. Doc- 
tors and medical services now are handi- 
capped in diagnosis and treatment of 
certain diseases as there is not a single 
machine in working order in the Colony. 


Shipbuilding 


LAUNCHINGS IN SWEDEN 


The Gotaverken shipbuilding yard in 
Sweden launched the merchant ship 
Mangaratta on November 9, 1944. This 
is a 9,000-deadweight-ton combined 
cargo and passenger liner for the Trans- 
atlantic Shipping Co. of Goteborg. A 
sister ship to the Baranduna and the 
Mattawunga and built for the line’s Aus- 
tralian trade, this is the thirtieth vessel 
built by the Gotaverken yard for this 
shipping company, representing in all 
272,850 deadweight tons, which is the 
largest deadweight tonnage built by a 
Scandinavian yard for one owner. The 
hull is constructed with standard lines. 
The length over-all is 474 feet 4% inches, 
molded breadth 58 feet 6 inches, molded 
depth 38 feet, and the draft on full load 
is 23 feet 6 inches. The propelling ma- 
chinery will consist of a 2-stroke, double- 
acting, 7-cylinder Gotaverken Diesel mo- 
tor of 9,900 indicated horsepower, 
calculated to give the vessel a speed of 
1634 knots on full load. 

On November 15, 1944, the Gotaverken 
yard delivered the merchant ship Scan- 
dinavia, a modern cargo vessel of 6,350 
deadweight tons, built for the Swedish 
Lloyd Steamship Co. of Goteborg; on 
November 30, 1944, the same yard deliv- 
ered the merchant ship Venezuela, a 
modern combined passenger and cargo 
liner of 7,500 deadweight tons, built for 
the Nordstjernan Shipping Co. (Johnson 
Line) of Stockholm. 

The Eriksberg shipbuilding yard on 
November 17, 1944, delivered the mer- 
chant ship Bengal, a modern cargo liner 
of 8,850 deadweight tons, with accom- 
modations for a limited number of pas- 
sengers. 

The Lindholmen shipbuilding yard at 
Goteborg delivered the merchant ship 
Scandia, a modern cargo vessel of 2,900 
deadweight tons, to the owners, the 
Swedish Lloyd Steamship Co. of Gote- 
borg, on November 21, 1944. 

The merchant ship Soya, a tank vessel 
of 16,450 deadweight tons, was delivered 
by the Kockum yard on November 10, 
1944. 

The Solvesborg shipbuilding yard at 
Solvesborg launched the merchant ship 
Maya, on November 22, 1944, the third 
vessel of a series of four. The first of 
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these vessels is completed and awaits 
sailing instructions when conditions per- 
mit; the second is being equipped at the 
yard; and the construction of the fourth 
will begin on the slip from which the 
third one was launched. These vessels 
were built of German material, and, be- 
cause of the delay in delivering such 
material, the construction was consid- 
erably postponed. The Maya, of 1,900 
deadweight tons, was built for a German 
shipping concern in Bremen for inland 
traffic on the Rhine and connecting wa- 
terways. 


Special Products 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC : 


During the period January to August 
1944, the Dominican Republic imported 
toys and games amounting to 3,765 kilo- 
grams, valued at $3,354. During the en- 
tire year, 4,093 kilograms of wooden toys, 
valued at $1,287, were exported to Puerto 
Rico, and 4,743 kilograms of baskets, val- 
ued at $3,033, to the Netherlands West 
Indies. 


Exports FroM FRENCH OCEANIA 


Among the principal exports from 
French Oceania in 1944 were 725 tons of 
mother-of-pearl] shell, valued at $300,000, 
all going to the United States. Prices 
were exceptionally high. 


MATCHES BEING PRODUCED IN GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan match factory, which 
had been ready to commence production 
for some time, began operations early 
this year. Domestic materials are used, 
and the matches are known as Empresa 
Fosforera. 


POTTERY PRODUCTION, PANAMA 


Pottery production in Panama is at 
present limited because of lack of facili- 
ties, although the capacity of existing 
plants when properly equipped will be 
sufficient to meet domestic demand. As 
soon as it is possible, the leading factory 
plans to purchase an additional auto- 
matic jigger, another tunnel kiln, and 
various miscellaneous equipment. 

Output of the largest pottery manu- 
facturer consists, of earthen tableware 
and kitchenware, plumbing fixtures or 
sanitary ware, and ornamental pottery. 
Of the approximately $5,000 per month 
production of kitchenware and table- 
ware, about 80 percent is for household 
purposes and the remainder for hotels. 
Daily output of sanitary or plumbing fix- 
tures amounts to around 50 units, valued 
at $750. The ornamental pottery sells 
at an average of 10 cents per piece, about 
300 units being manufactured daily. 

Before the war imports came from 
Japan (50 percent), the United States 
(25 percent), and from England, Ger- 
many, and Finland. During the war ap- 
proximately 75 percent has been supplied 
by the United States and the remaining 
25 percent by England, Finland, and Ar- 
gentina. Total imports of earthenware, 
pottery, and chinaware, combined, 
amounted in 1941 to 1,266,023 kilograms 
valued at $98,823; in 1942, to 468,756 
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kilograms valued at $93,278; in 1943, to 
699,396 kilograms valued at $144,544; and 
in the first half of 1944, to 533 518 kilo- 
grams valued at $57,899. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


HalItTiI’s FOREIGN TRADE 


Textiles and clothing accounted for 
42.4 percent of all imports into Haiti 
during the fiscal year which ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, and were valued at 33,- 
978,000 gourdes. During the preceding 
year imports under this classification 
were valued at 22,691,000 gourdes and 
accounted for 46.1 percent of all imports. 
Average annual imports of cotton tex- 
tiles are estimated at 25,000,000 square 
yards. Imports of jute bags and similar 
articles were valued at 2,341,000 gourdes 
in 1943-44 as compared with 1,303,000 in 
the preceding 12-month period. 

During the 1943-44 fiscal year exports 
of sisal totaled 8,797 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 10.740 tons in 1942-43. 
Values were 7,726,000 and 9,872,000 
gourdes, respectively. Exports of cotton 
in 1943-44 climbed to 4,680 tons, against 
2,002"tons in 1942-43, with values of 
5,479,000 and 2,149,000 gourdes. 

Handicraft industries expanded mark- 
edly during the past fiscal year. Exports 
of sisal handbags jumped to 1,305,000 
gourdes, from 345,000 in 1942-43, and 
exports of palm-leaf braid were valued 
at 359,000 and 50,000 gourdes, respec- 
tively. Up to August 1943, parcel-post 
shipments were not declared for cus- 
toms purposes and consequently ship- 
ments of handicraft items were not in- 
cluded in export statistics until that time. 
However, there has been a decided ex- 
pansion which contributes a large share 
to the higher export figures. 


Cotton and Products 
Exports From BraZIL 


During November 1944 Brazil exported 
245.4 metric tons of bleached cotton piece 
goods (14,086,598 cruzeiros); 179.5 tons 
of unbleached cotton piece goods (5,202,- 
257 cruzeiros) ; 387.2 tons of cotton piece 
goods, not specified (23,490,127); 668.6 
tons of printed cotton fabrics (41,204,- 
110); 581.6 tons of dyed cotton fabrics 
(32,877,145) ; 8.1 tons of cotton yarn for 
sewing and knitting (290,718); 213.1 
tons of cotton yarn for weaving (7,181,- 
874); and 22.9 tons of cotton yarns, not 
specified (677,930 cruzeiros) . 


Propuction, Costa RICA 


About 431.8 acres of cotton were 
planted in Costa Rica in July 1944. 
Picking was begun in January 1945, and 
it is expected that approximately 120.000 
pounds of lint cotton will be available for 
the country’s one cotton mill. As 
annual consumption is nearly 600000 
pounds, it probably will be necessary to 
import 480,000 pounds during the current 
year. The textile mill plans to increase 
cotton cultivation in 1945, in an effort 
to become independent of imports by 
1946. 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate 





Latest available quotation 


j 

















| | | Approxi- | 
Country | Unit quoted | Typeofexchange | Novem- | mate | 
| | 1942 (an- | 1943 (an- | ber 1944 | Rate | ¢duiva- D 
nual) | nual) | (month- — lentin | ate 
| ly) | ae 
currency | 
| 
Argentina_| Paper peso__| Official A 3.73 | 3.73 a | £3 $0. 2681 | Dec. 31, 1944 
| Official B_- 4. 23 4.23) 423 | 4.23 | 2364 Do. 
| ) 3S 4.49 4.94 | 494 | 494 | . 2024 Do. 
i). ee eee 4.06 4.027 | 4.05 . 2469 Do. 
Bolivia___.| Boliviano. __| Controlled ______- 46. 46 42.91 | 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Jan. 31, 1945 
| | Curb... ES ES. 49. 66 45.42) 57.50 61.75 . 0162 Do. 
Brazil.._._.| Cruzeiro !___| Official.._....__- eal 16. 50 16.50 | 516.50 | 16.50 | .0606 | Feb. 5, 1945 
| | Free market . : 19. 64 19.63 | 519.50 19. 50 0513 Do, 
Special free market __. 20.52} 20.43} #20.00 | 20.00 | 0500 Do. 
Chile... _. Peso Specwei......... 3 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 0516 | Feb. 28, 1945 
| Export draft... ‘ 25.00 | 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market___.__- | 31.75 | 32.37 31.78 | 32.03 0312 Do. 
at oe re 31.13} 31.00] 31.00 | 31.00 | . 0323 Do. 
Columbia..|.....do ..| Commercial bank... -_| 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.75 1. 746 5727 | Dec. 31,1944 
| Bank of Republic. _. 1. 76 | 1. 76 | 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
.. Veerere a 1.77 | 1. 76 1. 7 1.75 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon.......| Uncontrolled_..____- 5.71 } 5. 65 5.68 | 5.67 . 1764 | Jan. 31, 1945 
| | Controlled a 5. 62 | 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 . 1779 Do. 
“Sees. | ee > Ree 1.00 | 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Feb. 28, 1945 
Ecuador...| Sucre... _-._- Central Bank (official) - | 14. 39 | 14. 10 13.97 (613.77 .0726 | Jan. 11, 1945 
Honduras_.| Lempira_...| Official.......__. 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 . 4902 | Dee. 31, 1944 
Mexico.___| Peso__-- Free 4.85 4.85 | 4.85 4, 85 2062 | do. 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba Official 5.00 | 5. 00 5.00 5.00 | . 2000 | Mar. 23, 1945 
| Curb 7 . 16 | 6. 16 7.03 . 1421 Do. 
Paraguay..| Paper peso WU sk deka cecseks 333.00 | 3333.00 |. ; al 
| Guarani ‘__ ; “<a? ine | 6). 23 3.12 .3205 | Feb. 21, 1945 
. eee Free_... 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Nov. 30, 1044 
Salvador__} Colon. | Ce ee 2. 50 | 2. 50 2.50 | 2.50 .4000 | Jan. 31, 1945 
Uruguay._.| Peso... - Controlled. .__....... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Feb. 28, 1945 
Free : 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela_| Bolivar | Controlled _. 3. 35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 | Dec. 31, 1044 
Free 3. 45 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 
! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


4 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


* New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


_ Paraguayan central bank establishes a “‘legal rate’’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively 


5 Average also for September and October 1944. 


* A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NOTE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





EGYPTIAN EXPORTS 


During January, 221,632.5 cantars (1 
cantar=99,049 pounds) of cotton were 
exported from Egypt. This makes a 
total of 1,072,639 from September 1, 1944, 
to January 31, 1945, as compared with 
2,051,249 cantars shipped in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding season. 


Synthetic Fibers 


RaYON CONSUMPTION CANADA 


Approximately 26,194,142 pounds of 
rayon filament yarn were consumed in 
Canada during 1944, according to a Do- 
minion trade publication. Of this total 
19,225,000 pounds were produced by do- 
mestic factories and 6,969,142 pounds 
were imported. In addition 6,975,803 
pounds of staple fiber were purchased 
abroad. During the preceding year 
16,550,000 pounds of filament yarn were 
manufactured by domestic mills and 


4,823,419 pounds were imported, and in- 
coming shipments of staple fiber totaled 


5,699,976 pounds. Strong rayon for tire 
cord was imported from the United States 
in the amount of 3,192,238 pounds in 1944. 


Wool and Products 


TIBETAN WOOL EXPORTs VIA CALCUTTA, 
INDIA 


January exports of Tibetan wool, via 
Calcutta, India, amounted to 2,846 bales, 
or 876827 pounds, and were valued at 
855,405 rupees. (One rupee=approxi- 
mately $0.30 in U. S. currency.) Diffi- 
culty has been encountered recentiy in 
clearing wool from the broad-gage rail- 
head at Siliguri for Calcutta because of 
the low rail priority for Tibetan wool on 
that section of the railway. For this 
reason, Februaiy exports may be delayed. 


RuG WEARING RESUMED IN THE NORTHERN 
Caucasus, U.S. 5S. R. 


Rug weaving has been resumed in the 
Daghestan district of the Northern Cau- 
casus, in the Soviet Union, according to 
the Soviet press, with the rehabilitation 
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Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months ex- 
pires before the first notice of the marks 


is published. Thirty days from such 
publication is allowed in which to file 
opposition, although a protest may be 
received before Ministerial Resolution 
granting the registration is made. Such 
Ministerial Resolution is usually signed 
within a period of a week to a month 
after the date of last publication, which 
is usually made within 30 days from first 
publication : 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product applica- 
tion 
| 1946 
Streptocide Antiseptic.......... | Feb. 19 
Tom Collins Soft drinks and fruit juices | Feb, 28 
Mixer. 
La Emilla Fabrics in general < | Feb. 24 
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Uruguay.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days from 
date of publication: 








Date of 
Trade-mark Product publi- 
cation 
1945 
Noxin _- Building material.............} Mar. 1 
Diadur | Hardware and bazar goods. -- Do. 
Rowlands. __| Toiletries and perfumery.._...| Feb. 23 
Antartica Bi SRE ae Mar. 1 
Luci Roy-..-.| Toiletries and perfumery --._-- Feb. 28 
Alpina. . | Optical and photographic ma- | Mar. 1 
| terial and instruments. 

Alpex RRR en erie ae Do. 
Dana ...| Toiletries and perfumery, soap,| Mar. 2 
candles, and matches. 

Lorraine | Toiletries and perfumery......| Feb. 26 
Alex | Optical and photographic ma- | Mar. 2 
| terial and instruments. 

Ferro-C Dis- | Drugstore and chemical prod- | Feb. 28 

pert. ucts. 
J. M. P. A__-| Transport in general. _ __.....- Mar. 5 
Mon Amour | Drugstore and chemical prod- | Mar. 3 
ucts, toiletries and __per- 
fumery. 
Okey Drugstore and chemical prod- | Mar. 6 
ucts. 














of 8 artels (handicraft. establishments) 
employing more than 2,500 women who 
are skilled weavers. By the end of 1944 
they were expected to complete about 
10,000 square meters of rugs. 


Woo. MARKET, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


Wool delivered by rail from the interior 
of Uruguay to the Montevideo market 
during January and the first 2 days of 
February 1945 amounted to 43,764,160 
kilograms. Arrivals by cart and truck 
during December 1944 and January 1945 
were reported at 4,346,769 kilograms, 
bringing the total for the season to that 
date to 48,110,929 kilograms. 

Exports of wool from Montevideo dur- 
ing the period October 1, 1944, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1945, amounted to 72,227 bales, a 
sizable increase over shipments in the 
corresponding period of 1943-44 of only 
39,878 bales. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FLAX INDUSTRY, EGYPT 


During the 1943-44 season, Egypt’s flax 
industry produced 5,280 metric tons of 
scutched line fibre, 3,696 tons of spin- 
nable tow, and 1,000 tons of upholstery 
tow. 

In many instances flax has been re- 
placed by wheat and barley, with the re- 
sult that the 1944-45 flax acreage has 
fallen below that of the preceding sea- 
son. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


GREEK PRODUCTION AND STOCKS 


Enemy occupation of eastern Mace- 
donia and Thrace subsequent to the in- 


vasion in 1941 deprived Greece of about 
one-half of its tobacco-growing area and 
cultivation in other parts of the country 
declined as well. During the 6 years 
ended December 31, 1940, Greek *tobacco 
production averaged 55,000 metric tons 
annually, of which more than 20,000 tons 
came from the Provinces later occupied 
and represented the highest qualities of 
leaf. It is estimated by Greek Govern- 
ment experts that less than 20,000 tons 
were produced in each of the 3 years 1941, 
1942, and 1943. A slight increase in 
1944—-to approximately 25,000 tons— 
was chiefly due to the belief among 
planters that Greece would be liberated 
during that year. 

It is generally estimated that the Ger- 
mans took out of Greece about 85,000 
metric tons of leaf tobacco, mostly of the 
1942 crop and previous crops. The total 
amount of leaf tobacco available in all of 
Greece at the beginning of 1945 was es- 
timated at betwee 25,000 and 30,000 
metric tons, of which only between 4,000 
and 5,000 tons are required for domestic 
consumption. 

Most of the available 1943 crop has 
been manipulated and corresponds to the 
grades normally exported to the United 
States. It is estimated that almost the 
entire 1944 production was still unmanip- 
ulated in the hands of the growers at 
the beginning of 1945. 





The last 5 of 17 new and enlarged 
locomotives ordered by the State Rail- 
ways of Sweden were expected to be 
placed in service late in 1944. 

The State Railway Administration 
called also for bids for nine complete 
special streamlined express trains with 
a speed of 130 kilometers per hour, and 
locomotives with a horsepower of 1,200. 
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Canada’s Tobacco 


Output 
(Continued from p. 8) 


pounds of smoking tobacco and 942,000 
pounds of snuff in 1943. 

The quantity of tobacco products 
taxed for consumption for civilians and 
the armed forces in Canada rose from 
about 52,000,000 pounds in 1939 to 58,- 
790,000 pounds in 1943. The 1943 con- 
sumption was made up of 28,150,000 
pounds of cigarettes (converted at 2.5 
pounds per thousand); 2,450,000 pounds 
of cigars (converted at 12.5 pounds per 
thousand) ; 23,790,000 pounds of cut to- 
bacco; 3,510,000 pounds of plug tobacco; 
and 920,000 pounds of snuff. In addition, 
3,070,000 pounds of raw tobacco was en- 
tered for consumption. 

In 1944 tobacco products entered for 
consumption consisted of 23,080,562 
pounds of cut tobacco; 3,249,041 pounds 
of plug tobacco; 974,066 pounds of snuff; 
1,666,418,985 cigarettes; and 197,779,390 
cigars. 


Cigarette Use Leaps 


Per capita consumption of cigarettes 
rose from 285 in 1920 to 663 in 1940, or 
from 1.1 to 2.6 pounds, and of cut to- 
bacco from 1.2 to 2.2 pounds. Decreases 
from 31.6 to 14.5 in per capita consump- 
tion of cigars, and from 1.1 to 0.27 
pounds per capita in the consumption of 
plug tobacco, only slightly offset these 
increases. Consumption of snuff 
changed very little during the 20 years— 
from 0.08 pound per capita in 1920 to 
0.07 pound per capita in 1940. 

A ban against imports of tobacco man- 
ufactures from non-sterling countries 
was imposed on December 2, 1940, for 
the purposes of exchange conservation. 
This ban was lifted on August 1, 1944, 
and importations after that date were 
to be limited only if specific action was 
taken. However, American cigarettes 
and other tobacco products are not ex- 
pected to enter Canada in any appreci- 
able quantities. Even prior to the 1940 
ban they could not be priced competi- 
tively, and during wartime the import 
tax of 10 percent is in effect. 


Shipments Overseas 


Canada ordinarily exports almost no 
manufactured tobaceo, but during the 
past 3 or 4 years substantial quantities 
of cigarettes and other tobacco products 
have been shipped as gifts (tax-free) to 
oversea forces; a large volume is re- 
quired for use as ships’ stores. The ris- 
ing trend of such cigarette shipments is 
indicated by the increased percentages 
of production which they represent. 
These shipments amounted to approxi- 
mately 14 percent of total production in 
1942; in 1943 to about 17 percent; and 
during the first 11 months of 1944 to 
almost 25 percent of production. 





Imports of cigarettes into Trinidad, 
B. W.I., in 1943 were valued at $393,108, 
compared with $739,558 in 1942, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
March 26, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin and Trade Relations Supple- 
ment: 


No. 609—Current Export Bulletin No. 
234, March 26, 1945. 


I. Certain Types of Cotton Thread Not 
Available for Export 


A. Certain types of thread which are clas- 
sified under the following Schedule B num- 
bers will not be available for export until 
further notice: 

Cotton sewing thread: Schedule B No. 
3015.00. 

Cotton crochet, darning, and embroidery 
thread: Schedule B No. 3016.00. 

B. The following information is given for 
the guidance of exporters. 

1. Items not available for export: 

a. Wotton thread sizes 36 through 50. 

b. Cotton threads other than two or three 
cord in all sizes. 

2. Types of cotton thread which are avail- 
able for export may be shipped only on the 
following “put-ups”: 

a. On tubes of 500 to 1,200 yards. 

b. On tubes or cones of 6,000 to 12,000 
yards. 


II. Term of Validity on Licenses to Export 
Food 


A. The FEA announces a change in the 
validity period of individual licenses issued 
on and after April 2, 1945, for the export of 
all commodities identified by the processing 
code “FOOD” in Section I of Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 17, except as noted in 
paragraph B. On and after April 2, 1945, 
individual licenses issued to export these 
commodities to all destinations other than 
Selected Destinations will be valid for 6 
months from the date of issuance. The 
term of validity will be indicated upon each 
license. 


B. Exceptions— 


1. Pepper, unground. Schedule B No. 1549.11 
Cinnamon (ex- 
cepting imitation 
and synthetic and 
excepting cinna- 
mon chips) -_-_--- Schedule B No. 1549.02 


Licenses for the export of these commodi- 
ties to any destination other than Selected 
Destinations are valid for 3 months from the 
approval date. (Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 17, page 162, item 41.) 


2. Rice, paddy or 
Ses se Schedule B No. 1055.00 


cluding brown 

rice, broken rice, 

and rice screen- 

ee Schedule B No. 1057.00 
Rice flour, meal, 

and polish-_-_---- Schedule B No. 1058.00 


Licenses for the export of these commodi- 
ties are valid during the calendar quarter for 
which issued and for the succeeding calendar 
quarter. (Comprehensive Export Schedule 


No. 17, page 164, item 54.) 

C. The above action is taken to provide 
closer control over exports of foods necessi- 
tated by the present supply position and 
rapidly changing conditions. 
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III. Correction, Current Export Bulle. 19. 
232 (Announcement 608 in ForEIc: « - 
MERCE WEEKLY for March 24) 


In Current Export Bulletin No. ¢ 
nouncing general license changes fc 
print paper, standard (Schedule 
4712.00), and other paper, related = 
and manufactures (Schedule B No. 
the headings over the GLV Dolla 
Limits Country Group columns read ° : 
“G—4.”" These headings should be 
to read “K” and “G+4.” The GLY va @s 
shown in the G+4 column apply to all! . 
tinations in Country Group G and to” -n- 
tina, country number 4. 


No. 610—T rade Relations Supplement to 
the Current Export Bulletin—No. 6, 
March 23, 1945. 


THE U. S. COMMERCIAL COMPANY AND 
PRIVATE TRADE 


Wuat Is THE USCC? 


The U. S. Commercial Company is the cor- 
porate entity of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration concerned with the foreign pro- 
duction, acquisition, sale, and other activities 
revelant to dealing in strategic, critical, and 
other materials to be procured as a result of 
the war situation. It is authorized to take 
such action as the President and the Foriegn 
Economic Administrator deem necessary to 
expedite our national defense program. This 
corporation, created on March 26, 1942, under 
the terms of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, is managed by a Board of Direc- 
tors appointed by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator, who is the Chairman. The per- 
sonnel of the Board is drawn principally from 
the FEA but also includes representatives of 
the Department of State, Treasury, and RFC. 


COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS STAFF 


In addition to its major wartime respon- 
sibilities for the procurement of strategic 
materials, the USCC is strengthening interna- 
tional economic relations by facilitating com- 
mercial trade with areas liberated from enemy 
control or with any area or areas from which 
private trade may be barred by wartime re- 
strictions or in which it is impracticable for 
private trade to carry on business. 

Its policy is to favor the prompt reestab- 
lishment of private trade with these areas. 
In instances where barriers to trade exist or 
where there are gaps in the normal commer- 
cial operating machinery, the USCC aids 
where possible in opening up trade and bridg- 
ing gaps at the request of private industry. 

The Commercial Transactions Staff is the 
particular unit of USCC which is responsible 
for trade with liberated areas. It is primarily 
concerned with so-called nonstrategic ma- 
terials, which are those goods and commod- 
ities not purchased pursuant to War Produc- 
tion Board or War Food Administration 
recommendations. It ordinarily operates as 
follows: 

(1) Upon notification that an exportable 
surplus of a particular commodity exists in a 
liberated area, the Commercial Transactions 
Staff requests the Trade Relations Staff to 
form an Import Advisory Committee, consist- 
ing of members of the trade dealing in that 
varticular commodity, or all members of the 
particular trade if the importers are few in 
number. After meetings and consulations 
with such groups, the USCC takes such action 
as it may consider to be indicated in order 
to facilitate the importation and sale of the 
particular commodity or goods under imme- 
diate consideration. This procedure has been 
followed for such items as briarwood and 
bergamot oil. 
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(2) Upon receipt of requests from memberg 
of any particular trade for information about 
a material from a liberated area, the USCoO 
ascertains its availability, price, and other 
relevant details. This information is subse. 
quently passed on to a Trade Advisory Com. 
mittee and. also to the trade as a whole 
through the medium of the public pregs, 
Should mem!’ .s of the trade then desire to 
purchase the.™aterial under consideration, 
the USCC atteinpts to establish the procedure 
for making such purchases. This is currently 
being done in the’case of eSsential oils from 
France. 

In all cases it is the policy of the USCC to 
try to direct the resumption of foreign trade 
through the normal private trade channels, 


FIELDS IN WHICH THE COMMERCIAL TRANS- 
ACTIONS STAFF Is OPERATING , 


French North Africa.—This area, the first 
to be liberated from Nazi domination,” was 
the first in which the staff operated. oy, 
with but a few exceptions, USCC procure- 
ment of nonstrategic materials is being ter- 
minated, and the policy to resume private 
trade has been established, although such 
trade is not yet entirely in operation. 

Commodities which have been imported 
from North Africa with the aid of the Com. 
mercial Transactions Staff are as follows: 
gum sandarac, briarwood, cork, phosphates, 
iron ore, and manganese. Orders have been 
placed for rosebud petals and pellitory root, 
but neither of these commodities has yet 
reached this country. 

Italy—Inasmuch as Italy is still under 
military control, all export trade must be 
conducted through the Allied Commission 
in Rome. The Allied Commission is a joint 
United States-United Kingdom Commission 
directly responsible to the theater com- 
mander and charged, among other things, 
with the purchase of all export commodities 
in Italy. The USCC acts as its agent in the 
disposition of all merchandise shipped to 
the United States, and purchases are made 
upon the advice of the USCC after the latter 
has consulted with the trade. 

It is intended that this will only be an 
interim procedure and that every effort will 
be made to facilitate the resumption of full 
private trade with Italy. This, however, may 
not be possible until Italy ceases to be an 
active theater of military operations. The 
list of imports which the USCC has brought 
in from Italy has been frequently publicized. 
It includes principally bergamot, orange and 
lemon oils, citric acid, talc, onion seeds, and 
Vermouth and Marsala wines. Discussions 
are now being held with various Import 
Advisory Committees to supplement this list 
with such items as flower seeds, jewelry, 
cameos, imitation stones, majolica ware, 
human hair, marble, and building materials. 
On all imports of bulk materials from this 
area, the USCC distributes the merchandise 
in a manner deemed to be best applicable 
to the particular commodity concerned. On 
branded merchandise, an effort is made to 
distribute through former importers of the 
branded item. 

Franc .—USCC recently sent a representa- 
tive to Paris to facilitate importations by 
United States importers from that area. So 
far his services have been specifically re- 
quested only by the toilet goods industry 
in procuring and shipping essential oils from 
France, but the possibility of performing 
simi'’ar services is being discussed with sev- 
eral other trades. 

Philippines—At this writing plans are 
being developed by USCC to handle the sup- 
ply of consumer goods to the Philippines, 
pending reestablishment of normal private 
trade. It is contemplated that the services 
c’ firms which formerly exported to the 
Pnilippines will be utilized to whatever ex- 
tent possible in implementing the program. 
One informal meeting with the trade has 
been held. An over-all Philippine Trade 
Advisory Committee and a number of com- 
modity subcommittees are being established. 
Meetings with the Commodity Subcommittees 
will be held in the near future in order to 
discuss the problem to the extent possible 
at the present time. It will be understood, 
of course, that as long as the Islands are 
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under complete military control, as they 
now are, civilian operations will be con- 
ducted only in close consultation with Army 
authorities. 

FuTuRE oF USCC 


There has been no determinat.on reached 
for the USCC to operate in areas still to be 
jiberated—Holland, Denmark etc. Any ac- 
tivities engaged in by USCC those coun- 
tries will be, to the fullest extent feasible, in 
cooperation with private inau try. 

Improvements in communication, ship- 
ping, foreign currency. stabilization, and 
other general trade conditions will deter- 
mine the timing of a steady withdrawal frou 
the fields in which USCC has been workii.z 
pecause of wartime restrictions. 





Hungary’s Economic 
Situation Before and 
During the War 


(Continued from p. 15) 


importance of increased utilization of 
domestic raw materials and power re- 
serves. Besides, they hoped that orders 
for replacements and modernization of 
padly worn plant equipment and rolling 
stock, in addition to electrification of the 
railroads, would tide industry over the 
more immediate post-war difficulties. 

Moreover, an industrial decentraliza- 
tion program, conceived in 1936 and more 
recently revised, had found much public 
support. It aims at moving industrial 
production closer to the sources of raw 
material or energy and, at the same time, 
at a resettlement of industrial workers 
in rural districts coupled with an im- 
provement of living conditions in such 
areas. Accordingly, transportation, fuel, 
and power, as well as housing, are likely 
to be the fields in which rehabilitation 
first will be undertaken. Among long- 
range post-war projects, extension of the 
communication network and low-cost 
housing were most frequently mentioned, 
as was electrification of the railroads 
after an expansion of hydroelectric 
power production had been attained. 

All post-war plans are formulated un- 
der the assumption that Hungary will 
have to depend, in the main, on its own 
resources. In these circumstances, Gov- 
ernment economic control and regimen- 
tation may be continued during the re- 
conversion period, although possibly in a 
less strict and extensive form. Measures 
designed to simplify public admiaistra- 
tion, to stop all inflationary practices, and 
to reduce excess purchasing power in 
the hands of civilian consumers, will con- 
stitute some of the most urgent tasks 
after the war. 

There seems to be little doubt “hat 
welfare and “social security” of the work- 
ing classes and low-income groups in 
terms of nutrition, housing, health, and 
education, will rank high on the list of 
objectives in the domestic field, and the 
Government might very well take active 
Steps to “direct” the distribution of the 
National income. However, many of the 
Plans outlined heretofore may have to 
be revised or altered when Hungary has 
returned to a peacetime economy and due 
consideration has been given to the 
country’s remaining assets in the light 
of its new international obligations. 
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nomic position of Canada. 
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COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
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Born Loveland, Colo. Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, B. S. 1917; Iowa State 
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Colorado, 1917-18; research assistant, 
Department of Agriculture, 1918-20; 
farm management specialist, University 
of Idaho, 1920-21; research assistant, 
Iowa State Experimental Station, 1921- 
23; associate professor and head of De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1923-30; 
entered Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics November 15, 1930; Agricultural 
Attaché at Pretoria 1930-33; Agricul- 
tural Attaché at London, July 27, 1935; 
American representative, International 
Wheat Advisory Committee, 1936-39; 
technical adviser, International Sugar 
Conference, London, 1937; delegate, 
meetings of International Sugar Council, 
London, 1937-39; Agricultural Attaché 
at Ottawa since September 30, 1939. 





Canadian Retail 
Sales Continued 
Climb In °44 
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conditions arising from the impacts of 
war. It is the opinion of the Board that, 
in general, established businesses can 
handle adequately the available supply 
of goods and services and that the un- 
controlled expansion of business would 
tend to jeopardize the position of exist- 
ing businesses and make more difficult 
the equitable distribution of available 
supplies. (It is noteworthy that in the 
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United States the imposition of similar 
controls on business have not been con- 
sidered necessary.) 


“Returns” Restricted 


Retail business in Canada has been 
further assisted by Government controls 
which restrained the proclivity of cus- 
tomers to return merchandise. From 
November 1843 to November 1944, when 
the restrictions were removed, purchas- 
ers who desired to return merchandise 
were required to do so within 12 days 
after the date of purchase. In addition, 
a 1-dollar minimum was placed on de- 
livery services. Despite the official re- 
laxation of the restrictions, they are be- 
ing continued on a voluntary basis by 
many dealers who are faced with short- 
ages of labor and gasoline. General 
transit restrictions limiting retail deliv- 
eries to one per day per route remain in 
force. 





Dr. Clyde Aitchison Now 
in Brazil 


In response to an invitation from the 
Associacao Commercial de Sao Paulo— 
one of Brazil’s leading commercial or- 
ganizations—extended through the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Dr. Clyde B. Aitchison, Senior 
Commissioner of the U. S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission, departed on 
March 15 for a 6-weeks visit to Brazil, 
where he will speak before the above and 
other commercial, engineering, and 
technical gatherings in Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro and discuss with them various 
phases of the transportation problems 
which are common to our two nations. 
He will be accompanied by Dr. Julian S. 
Duncan, an economist with the I. C. C. 

While Brazil is larger than the United 
States without Alaska, it is considerably 
younger than the United States in many 
ways, and, in its present state of eco- 
nomic development, especially in the 
transportation fields, it is facing problems 
which were faced and solved by our own 
people with the last three decades. 

Dr. Aitchison will carry with him a 
number of films on the railways, water- 
ways, and highways of the United States 
and will address the Sao Paulo Associa- 
tion of Commerce on the following sub- 
jects: 

“The Railroad Transport Systems and Allied 
Railway Services of the*United States.” 

“Other Means of Domestic Transportation— 
Motor Carriers, Inland and Inter-Coastal 
Waterways and Pipelines.” 

“A Résumé of the Means Employed to Ad- 
just the Relationships between Common 
Carriers, Shippers, and the Government.” 

“The Problems Which Confront United 
States Transportation Today.” 


The above addresses will be translated 
into Portuguese and distributed to the 
press. 

Dr. Aitchison has been a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the 
United States for the last 27 years and 
was for three terms Chairman of the 
Commission. He is recognized as an out- 
standing authority on transportation 
and is a lawyer of note in the transporta- 
tion field. 
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*The following publication, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 





Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, March 18, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., for the price of 
10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 a 
year. The March 18 issue contains these 
articles: , 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS 
OF WAR AND PEACE: 
4 ee aoe on Establishment of a Gen- 
eral International Organization. 
Resolution Concerning Argentina. 
Free Access to Information. 
Economic Charter of the Americas. 


Visit OF CANADIAN PRIME MINISTER: Meet- 
ing with the President. 


S1xTH ANNIVERSARY OF NAZI INVASION OF 
CzEcHO-SLoOvAKIA. Statement by Sec- 
retary of State. 


ENGLISH Is ALSO A FOREIGN LANGUAGE. By 
Harry H. Pierson. 


MusIcIAN ACCEPTS VISITING PROFESSORSHIP 
TO CHILE. 


JOHN L. SAVAGE RETURNS FROM CHINA. 


APPOINTMENT OF THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, JR., 
AS CHIEF OF MISSION FOR ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS IN LONDON. 


SuRVEYS TO BE MADE aT AMERICAN Em- 
BASSIES AND CONSULATES. ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF MEMBERS OF GROUPS AND 
ITINERARIES. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REF- 
UGEES. Appointment of Earl G. Har- 
rison as United States Representative. 


INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE TO COORDINATE 
EXPporT OF CIVILIAN SUPPLIES. 


A MessaceE For St. Patrick’s Day. Ad- 
dress by the Under Secretary of State. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE: 

First Meeting of United States Dele- 
gates. 

Arrangements with the Mayor of San 
Francisco. Statement by the Secretary 
of State. 

Proposed Procedure regarding Press, 
Radio, and Motion Pictures. Statement 
by the Secretary of State. 


BRETTON WOODS PROPOSALS: 

The Importance of the Bretton Woods 
Proposals in the Post-War Economic 
Policy of the Department of State. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Address by Assistant Secretary Clay- 
ton. 


“BUILDING THE PEACE.” WHAT ABOUT THE 
LIBERATED AREAS? 


APPOINTMENT OF ISADOR LUBIN AS UNITED 
STATES MEMBER OF REPARATIONS CoM- 
MISSION. 


CONVENTION OF INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIA- 
TION: 
Report by Acting Secretary Grew. 
Letter of Transmittal from the Presi- 
dent to the Senate. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION. ECUADOR. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS. BAHAMAS AND 
JAMAICA. 


UNRRA AGREEMENT. BOLIVIA. 
HEALTH AND SANITATION. ECUADOR. 


TRANSFER OF THE SECRETARIAT FOR THE 
“INTERAGENCY ECONOMIC DIGEST.” 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE POLICY. 


OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AND DEVELOPMENT 
POLIcy. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


Other Publications 


ScHEDULE C, CODE CLASSIFICATIONS OF 
COUNTRIES. United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1945. 
In two parts: Part 1, 12 pp., Part 2, Al- 
phabetical Index, 17 pp. This schedule 
indicates countries, adjacent provinces, 
territories, and islands included under 
each country designation. Effective 
January 1, 1945. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. 


BRETTON Woops ProposaLs. Committee 
for Economic Development. 1945. 12 
pp. A statement on national policy. 
This is part of a longer policy statement 
now in preparation, dealing with inter- 
national trade, foreign investment, and 
domestic employment. 
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Available from: Committee for Ego. 
nomic Development, 285 Madison Ay. 
enue, New York 17, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION Sets 
New Pace IN ARBITRATION. American 
Arbitration Association. 1945. 12 pp, 
Advance bulletin on article to appear in 
April 1945 issue of International Arbitra- 
tion Journal. 


Available from: American Arbitration 
Association, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


SOLUTION IN ASIA. Owen Lattimore, 
1945. 214 pp. Price $2. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press book. A discussion of 
China, Japan, and other eastern areas 
from the basis of the people in these 
countries. The author believes the solu- 
tion is political and economic rather than 
military. 


Available from: Little, Brown & Co., 34 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


ASBESTOS MINING METHODS. C. Y., 
Smith. 1945. 15 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Pamphlet describing briefly, but ade- 
quately, the various methods employed 
in mining asbestos—open pit, including 
spiral and multiple benching, and under- 
ground or block caving. 


Available from: Asbestos, 17th Floor, 
Inquirer Building, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE NEIGHBOR POL- 
Icy. Institute on Post-war Reconstruc- 
tion. 1945. 32 pp. Price, 30 cents. This 
pamphlet constitutes part of the pro- 
ceedings of the ninth of the Fourth Se- 
ries of Conferences of the Institute on 
Post-war Reconstruction at New York 
University. 


Available from: Director, Institute on 
Post-war Reconstruction, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York 3, 
ew 


JOURNAL OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE 
CouncIL OF UNRRA. 1944. 182 pp. 
Price $2. This journal gives a picture of 
UNRRA in action at the Second Session, 
in Montreal, Canada, and records the 
decisions made there, together with some 
of the discussions which preceded the 
formulations of these decisions. 


Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


JANE’S ALL THE WoRLD’S AIRCRAFT, 1943- 
1944. Leonard Bridgman. 1945. 500 pp. 
Price, $19. Record of aviation activity 
for year 1943 to May 1944. In four sec- 
tions—service aviation, civil aviation, 
developments in different types of air- 
planes, and developments in aero-en- 
gines. Contains nearly 700 photographs 
and innumerable charts and drawings. 


Available from: Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


JANE’s FIGHTING SxHips, 1943-1944. 
Francis E. McMurtrie, A. I. N. A., Editor. 
1945. 582 pp. Price, $19. An encyclo- 
pedia of the navies of the world. A rec- 
ord of naval progress during the past 
year. Contains 400 new photographs. 


Available from: Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ernment issues strengthened, and shares 
recovered partially from the severe set- 
pack of January. The Government of- 
fered a short-term loan of 250,000,000 
pesos at 144 percent interest. The dol- 
lar rate in the free market declined 
pecause of a slackening of demand. 

In compliance with the 30-day re- 
quirement of the anti-inflationary de- 
cree of February 2, the Minister of 
Finance has presented an _ extensive 
memorandum to the President of the 
National Post-War Council. This 
memorandum represents an extensive 
study of the following subjects: Reduc- 
tion of Government expenditure and re- 
vision of taxes; intensification of exist- 
ing monetary measures; adoption of 
such new measures as emission of small 
savings bonds with progressively increas- 
ing rate of interest and sale of foreign 
exchange for future imports; stabiliza- 
tion of cost of living, salaries and wages; 
proposal for new tariff values and cus- 
toms duties; suppression of taxes on 
primary necessities and increased luxury 
taxes; exemption from progressive sur- 
tax on capital increases in development 
projects; encouragement to invest in 
these development projects; and favor- 
ing corporation reserves for the purpose 
of preparing for post-war reequipment. 

In tracing the course of inflation, it 
was pointed out that in the period begin- 
ning August 1939 and ending December 
1944, media of payment increased 3,870,- 
000,000 pesos or 149 percent; wholesale 
prices, 109 percent; average salaries by 
some 24 percent; construction costs, 80 
percent; real estate values, 50 percent— 
in addition to a considerable increase in 
prices of all articles in general demand. 
It was further indicated that inflation 
tendencies had been active during the 
1941-44 period. Increased prices had 
resulted from the rise in foreign quota- 
tions, freights, and insurance; increased 
media of payment; grain purchases by 
the State; increased value of exports; 
and financing of Government deficits 
by bank loans. 

Draft decrees were presented with the 
memorandum on the following: (a) in- 
come tax on capital increases; (b) modi- 
fication of the text of internal-revenue 
laws; (c) tax modification on excess 
profits on reserves destined for post-war 
reequipment in industry; and (d) meas- 
ures for stabilizing public expenditure. 


Peru 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


The general economic situation in Peru 
during March was normal, with labor 
quiet and industrial activities progressing 
hormally, but the agricultural situation 
was not as satisfactory. The agricul- 
tural outlook was marred by insect in- 
festation of the cotton crop in the valleys 
north of Lima up to Supe and Pativilca. 
Vineyards in the Chincha Valley and 
near Lima have been hard hit by phyl- 
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loxera, and a grasshopper plague has ap- 
peared near Jaen in northwestern Peru. 
The deterioration of mill equipment is 
expected to reduce sugar production 
somewhat during the current season, al- 
though the crop outlook is as favorable 
as that of a year ago. 

The exchange and trade controls 
adopted in January have been operating 
more smoothly, and their effects on im- 
port trade have not been serious so far. 
There has been a moderate increase in 
foreign-exchange holdings of the Cen- 
tral Bank and continued advances in 
most of the important financial indices. 

The Executive has been authorized to 
modify import duties on glassware, crys- 
tal ware, paper and paper products (ex- 
cept newsprint which is to remain duty- 
free), products of the graphic arts in- 
cluding printed matter, and cement. No 
modifications under this authorization 
have yet been made, although cement 
duties may soon be lowered to facilitate 
importations in order to augment inade- 
quate domestic supplies. 


Uruguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


The rains, which started in February, 
benefited Uruguay’s agricutural economy, 
but they were too late to prevent con- 
siderable damage to the corn crop. The 
sunflower crop, however, which was 
saved in time, was harvested in March, 
and the planting of oats and wheat for 
forage was facilitated by the improve- 
ment of the soil. Potato planting for the 
autumn also was completed in March, 
and a good rich harvest was in prospect. 
Most important is the fact that natural 
pastures are green again, and the condi- 
tion of the cattle and sheep is excellent. 

As the end of the tourist season ap- 
proached, total registrations of entries 
showed a gain of 7,000, or 11.7 percent, 
over the preceding year, and expenditures 
at the resorts and in Montevideo were 
favorable. 

Argentine tourists bought heavily in 
local shops, paying high prices for mer- 
chandise no longer available in their own 
country. As an aftermath, retailers are 
having difficulty in replenishing their de- 
pleted stocks, and are complaining of 
higher taxes and increased labor costs. 

Industrial production experienced the 
customary seasonal decline as a result 
of the summer holidays and the Car- 
nival. The meat-packing plants are in 
the midst of their slack season, but can- 
ning of vegetables and fruits continues. 
The new regularization of employment 
in the packing houses and protection of 
the workers in the dull season through 
creation of a compensation fund for un- 
employment is favorably commented 
upon by those who remember the serious 
strikes of a year ago. Activity in the 
building trade continued unaffected by 
the relative dullness elsewhere. 

The foreign trade trend towards in- 
creased money value of imports and de- 
clines in export values have been re- 
sumed. During February total wool ex- 
ports, all to the United States, amounted 
to 7,422 bales, a decline of 56 percent 
from January. Wool arrivals in Monte- 
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(Continued from p. 27) 


bling the present tax on gasoline. Under 
this plan, approximately 460 miles of 
road per year would be constructed, 
mainly extensions or improvements of 
the present national highways. 

Three projects, totaling 310 miles, were 
recommended, namely, the Altagracia- 
Coro, the Coro-Barquisimeto, and the 
Coro-Moron sections. These roads 
would connect important oil fields in the 
State of Falcon with Caracas and Mara- 
caibo. : 

Another project discuSsed was the 
Carora-Palmarejo cut-off which would 
shorten the distance by road between 
Maracaibo and Caracas by some 90 
miles. 





video during the month declined 67 per- 
cent from those of the preceding month. 

The wool market remained inactive in 
February, but prices were firm. Early 
in March, however, it developed volume 
with higher prices. 

The securities market was active 
throughout February, and the govern- 
ment successfully distributed at higher 
prices through the Bolsa another block 
of 5,700,000 of internal debt obligations, 
increasing its outstanding public debt by 
7,200,000 after all operations are consid- 
ered. The dollar remained unchanged 
at 1.845 peso in. the free market. Col- 
lections were reported entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

The new and higher taxes provided in 
the 1944 revenue bills became effective. 
The new sales tax increases materially 
the levy on luxury articles. 

There were labor disturbances during 
the month. A strike by the Lightermen’s 
Union, coupled with an old strike by cer- 
tain workers of the Navigation Company, 
threatened port activities, and engaged 
the attention of the President who is 
seeking a solution. Two minor strikes 
were settled during the period, but the 
old problem of adjusting wage levels in 
the face of a steadily rising cost of living 
remained unsolved. Workers who claim 
they cannot buy necessities are sure to 
demand more wages, but management, 
which is faced with higher taxes on all 
sides, is reluctant te raise prices to the 
consumer beyond present resistance 
levels. 

Uruguay’s declaration of war on the 
Axis February 22, 1945, has had no im- 
portant economic effect, the change in 
the country’s status being more technical 
than fundamental. 





Industrial development in Panama has 
been limited by the relatively small size 
of the local market, but sugar and rice 
are processed domestically, and beer, 
rum, whisky, shoes, soap, and canned 
milk are among the articles manufac- 
tured. A projected cement plant is ex- 
pected to begin operation during the 
current year. 
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